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| Emperor Nicholas 


passed by. In the afternoon of that day a wheelbarrow was 
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: Co Correspondents. 

‘* Sagittarius.”’—We shall re-copy your article and insert it next week, not daring to 
trust it to the printers in its present shape. Phebus! what a hand it is! Yankee writing 
masters, surely, have not extended thelr rambulations into Attakapas! 

Hi. W.of E. W.—We shall apprise our Trinidad correspondent of your offer. 

J. C.—Will sail for Europe early in the Spring. 

G. G.— Your letter to Phas been received and read to all hands with great pleasure. | 
We aie daily expecting one twice as long for the ‘‘ Spirit.” ; 

Col.J.L. —Just as we were goingto press, your box of Tobacco—the finest “ Christmas | 
Box’ we have heard of— arrived, and we have merely space this week to gratefully 
acknowlJedge its receipt. : 

P. A. & Co. of My—Your draft has just reached us. The ‘‘ quarrelsome roosters ” wiil 
be shipped immediately to your correspondent J. H. H. 
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New Orveans, December, 1843. 

Cuy Intelligence.—Under this head many of our contemporaries have ma- 
uaged to make a column each day, but we admit for ourselves, that after a long 
search, we can find very little intelligence in the city. An upholsterer assured 
us that so-fa es he was concerned, the lawyers lately had made him do a lien 
business. 2 was stuffing us, of course. And so it is. People either have no 
intelligence, or think you possessed of none. It is as broad as it is long—if not 
broader. 

uy ‘ Sam, you have heard of setting a hen and getting chickens !”’ 

“ten.” 

“‘ Well, how would you manage to produce cheese the same way !”’ 

‘' Why, I would set milk to make it curdle, and press i¢ to become cheese.” 

‘‘ That'll do, Sam—I see you are in the right whey.” 








Question in Geography.—A leather medal was given last week for the cor- 
rect answer to the following question :— 

“Tf a loafer smokes “long nines,”” what does Mount Vesuvius smoke?” 

Answer—* The Appe-nines.” D7 We got the leather medal, of course. 





07 Among the Roman Catholics in high latitudes, one of the most impor- 
ant * Festivals of the Church” is celebrated coldly. For instance, the glo- 
rious Festiva! of “* Easter” is, in these latitudes, a north Easter! It is in vane 


(0 Oppose it—for you can’t. 





, 


7 The weather is terribly damp—perfectly “ juicy,” as Sam Slick would 
say. Yesterday a little “ nigger’? went by us on all fours in the quick stream 
f the gutter, crying at the top of his voice on the top of the waver. His mo- 
cher was after Lim in a pirogue with two oars, but we haven’t heard the result. 
We expect they both arrived sometime or another at the cross street, so that, 
as far as the little “un is concerned, it was a drawn race. P.S. During a short 
ramble down “Ne Pius Ultra Street,” in Faubourg Washington, we found it 
knee plus in mud ! 
So Svira.—This eminent luminary of the Theatrical World has enclcsed 
us, in @ pink note, a season ticket to the St. Charles. We thank him. Astro- 
nomy has led us to be fond of ‘‘ stars,” and the present aspect of the Sol-ar sys- 
tem is of a most agreeable nature. Using a /orgnette asa telescope, we shall 
occasionally make an “ observation.” Last night we had a view of several 
Venuses, and thought we discovered the “ lost Pleiad ” in the “third heaven.” 
We immediately communicated this to an elderly gentleman who farther 
bruited the matter, and when we left the St. Charles nearly the whole audi- 
1.ce, except those in the parguette, was in tiers! 
P.S. Sol knows who is ** Trevla”’ now ! 





c 
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gibbet on which the rebels against the sovereign State of Rhode 

sland are to be (7) executed for treason is nearly finished. The model is the 
autique ‘‘erane neck,” andthe ornaments are very chaste; being those usually 
adapted to the Dorr-ic style of composition. We do not expect to be present 
at the painfu! scene, but we have been able (under ‘ Providence,’’) to secure a 
reporter. 
Foreign News.—The Hibernia arrived at Boston, furnishing us with files, 
We therefore give only the heads of the intelligence 
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acd several s¥icgle mails. 
most Importat'. 

The re-pee! of Irish potatoes was still going on, though government seemed 
little inclined :o swallow. O'Connell had been arrested—for theft, we presume, 
as One paper says that he ‘*¢ook the sacrament.” Tom Steele is to be tried 
along with hia. If he fails in his defence, it is supposed he will change his 
came to Cast Steel, aad come over to this country. 

Toe Dickens Spitting Associatioa, alias the * Anti Dry Mouth Society,” has 
gone into operatiun. Tobacco has “riz.” The first experiment was made at 
tie ‘* Serpentine,” where quids could be easily “ twisted.” Dickens fired at a 
young duck, which was then killed, as being juicy enough toeat. Two of the 
members hit a seven-bladed penknife, and Mrs. Dickens spat through the eye of 
a ucedle so neatly, that it “never shed atear.”” Toe Association is so popu- 
‘ar, that every ‘roasting piece” served for the table of the Queen is dove by 
& spik. 

The Queen’s tom-cat while walking through the “ private shrubberies ” in 
search of “ game,’? was caught in a shower, and wet through. Since that no 
cal-a-wauling has been beard in the garden, and Victoria has, in consequence, 
resumed her box at the Opera, and catgut has “ rz” Enquire of Ole Bull ! 

Driggins, the artist, has separated from his wife, on account of ber heving a 
sore heel. Like strange onions, they now sleep in separate beds. é 

Much consternation was caused in London on the 17:h by the discovery of 
& streak of sunshine. 

The street sweeper at Charing Cross received a bad peuny from the Duke of 
Wellington on Wednesday. 

Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, is about to pine away. In that case, she will be 
whittled by the country papers. 





A carriage in St. Petersburgh had been fired into, about ¢hree weeks after the | 





i> Cape Hat teras is so called, because whenever a packet ship passes that 
point, some passenger is sure to lose his hat. Hippocrates, however, in his 
‘Chapter on Hats,” makes no allusion to this circumstance, owing, it is sup. 
posed, to the influence of Cape Fear. 





D> <A lady correspondent is informed that whiskers which grow “ down” are 
much in vogue among fashionable gentlemer who stay in doors. This style of 
whisker is not calculeted for general exposure, but will answer ‘on a pinch.” 





ry A man as “ mad as @ March hare ™ presents a striking example of the 
** march of mind.” 

What kind of rum is the London * Punch ” made of '—According to the New 
York * Spirit,” it appears to be a kind of ** Jo-rum.” 








Our Late Iilness —We would apologise ty our numerous subscribers for the 
stale news in a part of our present nuiaber. We ge:erally strike out a com- 
plete No. of this Gazette at a “ heat,’’ but having had a severe ague, this num- 
ber has been nearly ** struck out” Sy a ** chill.” 





Ir We have to request the readers of this paper not to pay much attention 
to what Mr. William T. Porter says of us in a “‘pet"—the N. Y. * Spirit.” 
Porter cares to more for us than he cares for a silver-hubbed wheel in muddy 
weather, aud we desire to warn people against supposing we are intimate with 
him. We haven't seen him for two years, at which time he wore a bosom-pin 
with adiamond *’ fox-head,” and was perfectly adored by a “ long-waisted wo- 
man” with Auburn hair. Of coarse he knows the qualify as well as we do, 
but we iusist we are not intimate. 





L> A correspondent is informed that we know nothing of ‘ Acorn,” further 
than that this acorn is fond of acup. As to his being any relation of the pro- 
prietors of ‘* Oak-Hall,” in Boston, we deny the fact. If our correspondent 
excites ‘‘ Acorn’s” ga!l, he'll very soon get something of an ink-lng as to 
who he is. 

I The Boston Young Men’s Society-for- Ameliorating-the-Condition-of.the- 
Indians, we learn is about taking measures 'o provide them with beiter whis- 
key. This is an important p’int, and we see no objections to its being swallowed. 








> They say that Mrs. Sef'on, the ** fair (?) manageress ” of the American 
Theatre, is married to Mr. Wallack! ‘* Wethink we see” the minister who 
united the blushing couple! 

I> An elopement took place in this city on the 9:h instant between a son of 
Esculapius and a grown and beautiful daughter of Mammon. Esculapius has 
given Mammon a perfect ‘* dose,’ and Mammon, by disioheriting his daughter, 
will make “the scales fall’’ from Esculapius’ eyes! ‘The amount otherwise, 
that this ‘* last visit ata painful stage of the case,” will cost Mammon, is about 
$140,000! Judging from this doctor's success, and Brandreth’s advertisements, 
we should call this the pill-age! 








I> The “ Crescent City” newspaper, we learn, has beea crossed off the 
free list”? at the American Theatre. I[t is right. If Mrs. Sefton has nothing 
better to think of than “ horns,” her moon is not yet a *‘ full moon,” 


—_——— 


A DINNER IN THE YAZOO SWAMP. 

I accepted a few days since the invitation of a friend who resides on one of 
the tributaries of the Great Sun-flower River. to spend a few days at his house, 
and join in a hunt, then projected, in tae Yazoo Swamp. The hunt was ex- 
citing, but laborions beyond anything I ever encountered. A noble buck, 
weighing 280 pounds, and an enormons panther, was the result of the day’s 
work, 

About four in the afternoon our appetites reminded us of dinner, and for the 
purpose of enjoyiag that important repast, we repaired, without a dissenting 
voice, to the domici! of our host, 


** Which was a lodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device .” 


Our host, who is kuown in “these diggins” by the soubriquet of * Mr. 
Hedges,” is a well-bred gentleman, and his success with the fairer portion of 
creation is commensurate with his varied accomplishments,—being a lawyer, 
doctor, musician, and planter ; and ou the present occasion (having a large 
number of servants, and among them an excellent cook), he undertook to ‘do 
the thing,” a la mode. He prepared us for the feast by informing us that we 
would have a ‘‘game dioner.’’ An ample board, cleanly aad neatly spreac, 
soon gave earnest that the words were not giveu to the ear to be broken to the 


sense. 
After a giass of braudy and water, dinner was announced, An immense 


tureen sat smoking at the head of the table, from which each guest was heiped 
to a plate of snapping-turtle soup, seasoned most admirably, and which might 
vie with the “real Simon Pure” at half the eating-houses in your own great 
city. The * snapping turile”’ is a most ungaisly “ crittur” to look at, but does 
make excellent soup, and some idea may or may not be formed of his character 
from the fact that when he once gets a “ bill-hold” he ‘ never lets go until it 
thunders.” Our host, who was a sort of wag, now helped us to a tumbler of 
percimmon beer—rather a singular beverage for a cold day, but really of de- 
lightful flavor. The next dish introduced was a “cub,” or young bear, about 
the size of a full grown buli-dog, roasted entire. In order to carry ovt the 
feeling which seemed to prevail, [ asked for a wing, of the carver, and was im- 
mediately supplied with the fore-leg and stoulder-blade attached, which looked 
very like the wing of the flying machine; this created some mirth, but I was 
compensated for the laugh at my expense, in the deliciousness of the meat | 
had obtained After this we had whiskey punch, of course. A leg, or hind 
quarter of the panther, and a wild turkey, came in their order ; and after a 
glass of brandy and water, 4 Florida cormorant and a brace of wild duck and 
mallard, concluded the courses. 

Some of the guess are well-known to you, as is the host, but there was @ 
character present, whom I would give $500 to be able to describe to you, as | 


saw him that day. It was he who killed the panther, and from what I can learn 








XII.—N° 44. 

he has killed more bears and panthers than any man in America. His ane 
Belcher,—almost every persou in Mississippi has heard of Belcher, and none 
have ascended the Yazoo River, at low water, who have not heard of Belcher’s 
bar. The bar is a shallow place in the Yazoo, where Belcher ie said to have 
“rode” an alligator across. He is six feet two inches high, and weighs over 
two hundred pounds, and although 55 years of age, is as activeas a boy. He 
boasts of having lived in the Yazoo Swamp forty years, without ever having 
had a “ heai-ache, belly-ache, or toe-ache” in his life! He has followed hunt- 
ing and rafting as a livelihood, and on the present occasion, being about “ half 
snapped,” was very communicative, and told some tough stories about deer and 
panther of which I took notes, and which I may some day give you the benefit 
of. Lasked him about the alligator story—he said he did undertake to ride an 
alligator across at that point, but he was not able to accomplish it and lost a 
bet of two dollars on it—that ke had got him at one time nearly across, and 
into shallow water, but the ‘contrary old sarpent” turned back with him and 
** dove ao deep” that it strangled him, and he had to let go. 

Upon the whole I never spent a more convivial evening, and do not recollect 
to have ever sat down tua better served dinner. We had no wine but whiskey 
and brandy in abundance. And as an appropriate finale, the following toast 
was given, and drank with uproarious applause :— 


“ Here’s success to the swamp, and a health to the swamper, 
In all his designs, may he ne’er meet a damper ; 
And wherever he chooses to enter his wedges, 

May the echo still be, ‘ in course, Mr. Hedges.’” 


Sporting Intelligence Extra! 


Notice to Pistol Shots.—There will be shot for at Ottignon’s Pistol Gallery, 
corner of Broadway and Chambers St., as soon as tae list of subscribers is full, 
a splendid Colt’s patent pistol. The best three line shots at the word to take 
the prize. The list is now open for subscribers at Mr. O's Rooms. 


Yazoo. 














Pigeon Shooting.—A match came off on the 16th inst., at Toronto, U. C. 
It was at nine birds each—21 yards rise. 





Killed. Killed 
FS eee 7 8 ee 4 
Se EE ecewcescceeecenese 8 Mr. Phillpotts ....... cocenwcen. @ 
Mr. Sharpe ..... bee bebe eenn ee 3  * ff eee. 4 
Mr. Pitazerald .......c..-< ene ae Mr. Blair, 93rd Reg’t.....--...- 3 
Mr. E. Sherwood ............<. 3 Tie. OR. BE. Geen ncccccccets 2 
THI a hsdeaistedh ehinetemedniniael 23 Tb taitinetatecaiiind 18 


Won by 5 Birds. 





Pete Whetstone—not our incomparable correspondent of the Devil’s Fork 
—has been used up at last. The New Orleans “ Bee” gives the following ac- 
count of bis * taking off :’"— 

“* Pete Whetstone, a notorious freebooter, who for several years past, has 
been guilty of the most daring atrocities on the travellers and citizens apon 
the borders of Texas, has at last come to a violent end. On Sunday, the 5th 
instant, a person against whom he had uttered threats of violence came to 
Whetstone’s cabin situated about 20 miles from Shreveport, and finding the 
door closed, knocked for admission. As soon a3 Whetstone opened the door, 
the stranger diacharged a load of buckshot in his breast when Whetstone fell 
instantly dead. Whetstore is represented to have robbed and killed more than 
\wenty different persous within the last fifteen years. He was about 60 years 
of age and was as agile as a buck and of an iron constitution. A citizen of 
Sbreveport, a Mr. Sheldon, narrowly escaped being robbed and murdered by 
Pete some nine years since. As he was riding along the rode, Pc te approached 
him, and after presenting a pistol, demanded his money or his life. Sheldon 
preferring to seek safety in flight pat spurs to his horse, and succeeded in es- 
caping after a chase of nine miles, by making his horse jump a ravine, which 
the horse on which Whetstone was riding refused to do. The citizens of Shreve- 
port are greatly rejo:ced at having got rid of this monster.” 





Gritty—Rayther.—The Ouachita (La.) ‘“ Courier” contains the following 
challenge to anything ‘ alive and above ground :”— E 


Take notice every body, everywhere, that Ouachita now boasts a “ nag’’ 
that can beat the world, a distance of from one quarter of a mile to 600 yarde, 
for any sum, from one to five thousand dollars. What say ye, Sporting men, 
can’t you drum up something to give us a showing? 

Letters addressed to James Killam, Esquire, Killam’s Landing, through the 


| Post Office at Munroe, La., will receive attention. 





Curling —On Tuesday evening, the 5th instant, the Toronto Curling Club 
held their Annual Meeting —The following Gentlemen were elected office- 
bearers for the ensuing year: 

President—Mr. James Bicket, First Vice-President—Mr. R. G. Anderson, 
Second Vice-President—Mr. John Leys, Secretary and Treasurer—Mcr. S. B. 
Campbell. 

Managers.—Messrs. G. Denholm, Dr. Primrose, Capt. Dick, A. Morrison, 
R. G. Anderson, and T. Aitkin. 

Skips—1 Messrs. G. Denholm, 2. A. Morrison, 3. T. Aitkin, 4. Dr. Prim- 
rose, 5. J. Bicket, 6. Capt. Dick. 


Several New members were added to the Club. British Colonist. 





Hunting the Red Deer —Certes, the red cecr on his native mountains is ne 
mean antagonist to contend with. What with his local knowledge of the 
country, his exquisite sense of sight, smell, and hearing, his long stride, and 
his comprehension of judging from second causes (such as the scream of an 
eagle, the croaking of a raven, the uneasy aspect of a sheep, or even the dis- 
turbed flutter of a linnet) be is more than a match for ordinary men. Let an 
person who has ever risen at day-break on a raw September morning to stal 
deer, say in the evening whether there is not much inequality in the match! 
The first thing in the morning he will require to do, is probably to wade a raging 
mountain torrent up to the arms in water, as cold as ice, holding his rifle above 
his head ; next, he may have to crawl acouple of Highland miles upon his 
belly, through the debris of a peat bog, leaving the trail of his body behind in 
the mud, lke the trail of a crocodile or a boa constrictor; then he wil! have to 
scramble on hands and kmees up the shoilder ofa steep and rugged mountain, 
some ten or fifteen hundred feet high, on the top of which, from the position of 
the deer, he finds he will have to air himself until the wind changes. Deer, 
however, have a propensity to change as well as the wind. The night sets in 
sharp and frosty ; but time wears on, even in wet clothes, on the summit of a 
hill. The morning et last dawns; ba* where are the deer !—gone, gone ; and 
another pursuit must begin. Let any person, we say, who has done this, say 
whether there would be any cruel'y io whizzing a ball through an animal that 
has dragged you throngh mad and mire for half the day, and left you on the 
top ofa hill to dry for the u:ber half. Inverness [Scottish] Courier. 








New Music pubtished by C. G. Caristman, 404 Pearl street. The Boat- 
man's Song—La Pelite Fete—Saratoga Lake Wel:z—arranged for the piaro- 
forte—834i Regt. Quick Step—composed for, acd performed by the N.Y. Brass 
Band—and the Young Fiutest, beirg a collect:oa of the most admired Operas, 
selected and arrangei for the Fiue. C. G.C. hrs also on hand a large and 
varied collection of the mos: choice music extant. 





“ Boy, what is your name !’’ “ Robert, sir,” Yes that is your Christian name ; 





but what is your other name? “ Bob, sir.” 











Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


BY MRS. ABELL, (LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE.) 


AFTER HE LEFT HER FATHER’S RESIDENCE, “« THE BRIARS,” 
FOR LONGWOOD. 
No. IV. 

A ball occasionally Ze by the officers of the 66th regiment, afforded 
some variety to the dreariness of Madame Bertraud’s changed existence. 
One of them took place whilst we were on a visit to her, and it was arranged 
we should go together in Napoleon's carriage, but dine with the Emperor first, 
as he said he wished to criticise our dresses, and proceed from his door to the 
ball. Mademe Montholon very gooduaturedly sent her maid Josephine to ar- 
range my hair. She combed and strained it off my face, making me louok like 
a chinese. It was the first time I had seen such a coiffure, and I thought I 
had never beheld any thing so hideous in my life, and would have glajly pulled 
it all down, but there was no time, and I was obliged to make my appeorance 
before Napoleon, whose laugh I dreaded, wi h my eyes literally starting from 
my heed, occasioned by the uneasy manner im which my hair had been ar- 
ranged. However, to my great comfort, he did not quiz it, but said it was the 
ouly tune he had ever seen it wear the appearence of any thing like neatness. 
But my little Leno frock did not pass muster so well. He declared it was 
frightful, from being so short, and desired me to have it lengthened. In vain 
{ pleaded the impossibility of eny alteration; he kept twitching it abvut until [ 
was ob iged to fly to Josephine, and have the desired change made, by letting 
down some of the tucks, thereby spoiling the effect of my pretty dress; but I 
knew it was useless resisting when the fiat had gone forth. 

After dinner the carriage was an:ounced, and we a!l obeyed the emperor's 
signal, of rising from table, his manner of performing that ceremony being 
brusque and startling; he would brush his chair suddenly away, and rise as if 
he had received an electric stock. 

[ recollect his remarking upon the want of gallantry displayed by English- 
men, in sitting so long after dinner. He said, ** If Balcombe had been there, 
he would want to drink ose, two, tree, ah cing bouteilles, eh! Balcombe go 
Briars, get droonk ?” 

It was one of his early attempts at expressing himself in English. I think I 
can see him now, holding up o.e of his fat taper fingers, and counting how 
many bottles my father usually drank before he joined the ladies. 

‘If T were you, Mrs Balcombe,” he said, addrissing my mother, ‘I shou'd 
be very angry at being tarned out to wait for two or three hours, whilst your 
husband end his friends are making themselves drunk.” 

How different are Frenchmen, who think society cannot be agreeable with- 
out the presence of the ladies. After drinking some. of La Page’s delectable 
cotlee, and being heljed to the sugar by Napoleon’s fingers instead of tongs, 
he proceeded to the carriage which was in waiting. 

Madame Bertrand led the way, carrying her baby, little Arthur, followed by 
my mother, my sister, myself,and General Gourgaud. On being seated the 
signal wss given, the whip applied to the spirited Cape steeds, and away they 
tore, first on one side the frack (for road there was none) and then on the other 
Madame Bertrand screaming with all her might for Archambaud to stop; but 
it was oot until a check was put to the velocity of the carriage, by its coming 
into contect with a jarge gum-wood tree, that we had any chance of being 
heard. At length the door was opened, and out we scr»mbled, up to our knees 
in mur, the night being wet and foggy. We had nearly a mile to walk through 
this filthy road to Deadwood, and the poor countess all the while carrying her 
infant, who would not be pacified with any o her nurse. 

{ never shall forget the figures we cut on arriving at Mrs. Baird's quarters, 
wien we were provided with dry clothes, and the ludi rous appearance of Ma- 
dame Bertrand, habited in one uf Mrs. Baird’s dresses, whch was half-a-yard 
too short, and much too small in every way,—Mrs. Baird being remarkably 
petite, whilst the countess was renommée for her tall and graceful stature. 
But fh spite of our adventure and contretemps, we had a very merry ball, and 
the party did not separate until long after the booming guns from the forts 
around announced the break of day. We cared but little tor our walk home 
through the mist anc rain, as we knew that on arriving at the grand marshal’s 
cottage, we should be re'reshed by a good break/ast and comfortable beds. 

Napoleon complimented me on my dancing and appearance at the ball, 
which he had heard were much admired, and also told me I was thought very 
much like the Baroness S:urmer, and might be mistaken for her young sister. 
{ wes flattered at the resemblance, zs I thought her the prettiest woman I iad 
ever seen. 

{ had been to a breakfast given to Lord Amherst on board the Newcastle, by 
Sir Pulteney and L»dy Maleolm, and on next visiting Longwood, was surprised 
and vexed to find that the emperor hed heard an account of the party from 
other lips than mine, as J was a.xious to forestall the narration of the exploits 
of a certein hoydenish young lady—uamely myself, but he had received a fai h- 
ful detail ofi from Dr. O'Meara. He pretended to scold end take me totask, 
for being such a petite folle, and said he hoped it was not true, and began reca- 
pitulating what I had been guilty of, to my father, which was that | had 
teased and locked up pretty Miss P., when the ladies were beirg whippe* over 
the side of the frigate to return to the shore, and it was not unul we had rearly 
reached the fort that the fair lady’s absence was perceived, when, lt being in- 
sonvenient to return to the barge, it was proposed to Captain G 

nepariy, and a great admirer of the young lady’s, that he should proceed to 
vessel and rescue the teriified girl. Napoleon said, 

‘‘Miss Betsee must be punished for bemg so naughty. Nest pas, Bal- 
some !” turning to my father, whom he enjoined to set mea task that I was 
.o repeat to him on my next visit; and which request my father was delight- 
ed to put in execution, being only too happy to have an excuse to make me 
study. 

On bearing what was in store for me, J assured him I had been punished 
enough for my crue'ty to Miss P , having been really frightened out of my 
little wits, by the raring ¢f the canron from every fort whch overhung the 
bay, and from all the men of-war stationed in the arbour, to salute Lord Am- 
herst on bis landing. I also mentioned the scolding I had received from Lady 
Lowe, who kept desiring me to use my reason, and “not to be so childish. ’ 
Napvu!eon did not lose the opportuni'y of attacking Lady Lowe, though at my 
expense, and said he wondered at her waut of perception in giving me credi! 
for what | never possessed. 

| amused Bonaparte that day, by my eestasies in describing the imp-ession 
the courtier-like manner an! charming address of Lo:'d Amherst had made on 
me. He seemed pleased at my enteitaining the same idea as himself, anu 
said “the ambassador must have been fascinating, to have so impressed your 
youthful fancy ”’ 

From the strict surveillance exerci-ed over the emperor, the inconveniences 
suffered by his suite were on many occasions extremely annoying, and | quote 
the following as an instance. My sister and | were constantly in the hab t of 
staying with Madame Ber rend, who kiucly volunteered, during cur long visits 
to her, to :uperintend my studies. Upon one occasion, at her request, I at- 
temped to singa little French romance, composed by Hurtense Beaubarnois, 
daughter to the Empress Josephine, entitled ** Le Depart des Styriens.”’ This 
Sony was sent to her on the preceding evening by Napoleon, who was anxious 
to bear it, and intimated that he shou d come for that purpose. He came ac 
cording ‘o promise, but was not only disappo nid, but angry, at the discordant 
sounds which issued from a pisno, which from damp and disuse, had acquired 
tones very like those of a hurdy gurdy. ‘The only person in the island capable 
of remedying the instrument in question was a Mr. Guinness, band-master on 
beard the ‘ General Kid,” then lying in the St James’s harbour. Mr. Guin- 
aess,* who, at the request of the countess was summoned by my father for the 
purpose, was on the point of leaving the side of the ship, when an order from 
the governor desired him to stay where he was. 


Napoleon expressed a wish to see a boa coustrictor brought by Sir Murray 
Maawell to the island. I had described seeing i: gorge a goat, and the extra- 
ordinary appearance it presented after swa!lowing such ameal. The horns of 
the unforiunate animal, which had been put alive into the cage, seemed as if 
they must protrude through the snake's skin. The emperor observed that he 
\hought, from what he had heard, that “ the Marquis de M——— must be like a 
boa constric:or, from the quantity he eat at dinner.” I heard that it was not 
thought advisable to comply with the emperor's wish to have tie monster con- 
veyed to Longwood. 

Early ove morning, whilst I was wandering about the gardens and plautations 
at Loa, wood, | encountezed the emperor, who stopped and told me to come 
with him, and he would show me some pretty toys. Such an invitation was 
aot be resisted, and I accordingly accompanied him to his billiard room, where 
he displayed a most gorgeously carved set of chess men, that had been present- 
ed to him by Mr. Elpbissione. He might well call them toys, every one being 
Gitel a, The — surmounting superbly chased elephants, were 
Thehu expres in or act of discharging arrows from their bended bows. 
tifally att. pa sae én a mn their visors up, and mounted on beau- 
ried dp au . pee A ras ' isbops in their robes, and every pawn va- 
dete some different Am. 4 4 aaieas — figure representing by Its 
seban®: texan het “tes ion. — workmanship had never before left China ; 
The theme ~ ew to its utmost to devise such rare specimens. 
any new playthi ae pleased with his present as I should have been with 

yining. He told me he had just finished a geme of chess with 
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thought solely from his attention being cccupied in admiring the men instead 


from the circumstance of Napoleon having bumanely attended to his brother, 
when severely wounded on the fie'd of Waterloo, the Emperor sending and re- 
freshing him with a goblet of wine from his own canteen, on heering he was 
faint from loss of blood. 

Napoleon observed that he thought the chessmen too pretty for St. Helena, 

and that therefore he should send them to the King of Rome. Another present 
which attracted my attention was a superb ivory tea-ches!, ard which on open- 
ing presented a perfect model of the cy of Canton, made most ingeniously of 
stained ivories; underneath this tray were packets of the finest tea, done up in 
fantastic shapes. Napoleon told us that, when Emperor of France, he did not 
permit any tea to be drunk except that grown in Switzerland, and which so 
nearly resembled the Chinese plant that the difference was not perceptible. He 
also culiivated the growth of bee!-root, for tne purpose of making sugar, in- 
stead of depending on foreign produce. 
Seeing the ex-empeaor one day looking iess amiable than usual, and his fece 
very inuch swelled and inflamed, I inguired the cause; when he told me that 
Dr. O'Meara hed just performed the operation of drawing a tooth, which caused 
him some pain. 
make Mr. Solomons set it as an ear ring, and wear it for his sake. 

The idea made him laugh heariily in spite of his suffering, and he remarked 
that he thought [ should never cat my wisdom-teeth. He was always pleased 
on saying any thing approzching a witticism. 

Napoleon had a horror of ugly women, and knowing this weakness, I one 
day begged he would allow me to introduce to hin a Mrs. S , the wife of 
a gentleman holding a high official appointment in Iudia. I must confess fee!- 
ing rather nervous whilst I did so, knowing ber to be one of the very plainest 
persons ever seen. She had, nevertheless, a!] the airs and pretensions of a 
beauty, and believed herself to be as lovely as Chenere had portrayed her on 
ivory. She thought she might make en impression on the great man, and ‘or 
that purpose joaded herself with all the finery an Indian wardrobe could afford , 
she dressed in crimson velvet, bordered with pearls, and her black hair she 
adorned with butterflies, composed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 

Wien introduced to Napoleoa, and he had put the usual questions to her, as 
to whether she was married, how many children she had, and so on, he scruti- 
nized her over and over again, trying but in vain to discover some point where- 
on tocomp'iment her ; at last he perceived that she h-d an immense quanti'y 
of coarse, fuzzy, black hair, which he remarked, by saying to her, 

** Madame, you have most luxuriant hair.” 

The lady was so pleased wi h this speech of the emperor's, that on her arri- 
val in England, she publ:shed in the newspapers an account of her interview 
with him, and said ** Napoleon | ad Jost his heart to her beauty.” 

I really did incur the emperor's displeasure for a few days, by the trick I 
had played him—having led him to suppose he was about to see a perfect Ve- 
nus: and he prvhibited my ever introducing any more | edies to him. 








ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 
No. II. 
A TRIAL BY JURY. 

When I recovered from my siate of insensibility, and once more opened my 
eyes, I was lying on the bank of a small but deep river. My horse was grazing 
quietly a few yards off, and beside me stood a man with folded arms, holding a 
wicker-covered flask in his hand. ‘This was all I was able to observe ; for my 
state of weakness prevented me from getting up and Jooking around me 

* Where am I?” I gasped. 

‘** Where are you, stranger! By the Jacinto; and that you are fy it, and 
not en it, is no fault of vour’n, | reckon."’ 

‘There was something harsh and repulsive in the tone and manner in which 
these words were spoken, and in the grating scornful laugh that accompanied 
them, that jarred upon my nerves, and inspired me with a feeling of aversion to- 
wards the speaker. I knew he was my deliverer ; that he had saved my life, 
wheu my mustang, raging with thirst, had sprung head-foremost intothe water ; 
that, without him, I must inevitably have been drowned, even had the river been 
less deep than it was ; and that it was by his care, and the whisky he had made 
me swallow, and of which I stil] felt the flavour on my tongue, that I had been 
recovered from the death-like swoon into which I had fallen. But had he done 
ten times as mach for me, [ could not have repressed the feeling of repugnance, 
the inexp icable dislike, with which the mere tones of his voice filled me. I turn- 
ed my head away in order not to see him. ‘There was a silence of some mo- 
ments’ duration. 

** Don't seem as if my company was over and above agreeable,’’ said the man 
at last. 

* Your company not agreeable? ‘Thisis the fourth day since I saw the 
face of a human being. Doring that time not a bit nor a drop has passed my 
tongue.” 

* Hallo! That's a lie,’’ shouted the man with another strange wild laugh. 
“ You've taken a mouthful out of my flask ; not ¢aken it certainly, but it went 
over yourtongue all the same. Where do you come from? ‘The beast ain't 
your’n.” 

* Mr. Neal’s,’’ answered J. 

* See it is by the brand. But what brings you here from Mr. Neal's! It’s 
a good seventy mile to his plantation, right across the prairie. Ai’t stole the 
horse, have you ?” 

* Lost my wayv—four days—eaten nothing.”’ 

These words were all I could articulate. I was too weak to talk. 

‘* Four days without eatin’,” cried the man, witha laugh like the sharpening 
of a saw, ‘ and that in a Texas prairie, and with islands on all sides of you ! 
Ha ! I see how itis. You're a gentleman—that’s plam enough. I was a sort 
of one myself once You thought our Texas prairies was like the prairies in 
the States. Ha, ha! And so you didn’t know how to help yourself. Did 
you see no bees in the air, no strawberries on the earth ?”’ 

‘* Bees ! Strawberries!” repeated I. 

‘** Yes, bees, which live in the hollow trees. Out of twenty trees there's sure 
to be one full of honey. So you saw no bees, eh? Perhaps you don’t know 
the creturs when you see’em? Ain't altogether so big as wild-geese or tur- 
keys. But you must know what straw berries are, and that they don’t grow upon 
the trees.”’ 

All this was spoken in the same sneering savage manner as before, with the 
speaker’s head half turned over his shoulder, while his features were distorted 
into a contemptuous grin. 

* And if I had seen the bees, how was Ito get at the honey without an 
axe ‘” 

‘** How did you lose yourself?” 

* My mustang—ran away’ — 

“Tsee. And youafter him. You'd have done better to let him run. But what 
d’ye mean to do now !”’ 

“Tam weak—sick to death. I wish to get to the nearest house—an inn— 
anywhere where men are.”’ 

“Where men are,” repeated the stranger, with his scornful smile. ‘‘ Where 
men are,’’ he muttered again, taking a few steps on one side. 

I was hardly able to turn my head, but there was something strange in the 
man’s movement that alarmed me ; and imakinga violent effort, [ changed my 
position sufficiently to get him in sight again. He hed drawn a Jong knife from 
his girdle, which he clutched in one hand, while he ran the fore finger of the 
other along its edge. I now for the first time got a full view of his face, and 
the impression it made upon me was any thing but favourable. His counten- 
ance was the wildest I had ever seen ; his bloodshot eyes rolled like balls of 
fire in their sockets ; while his movements and manner were indicative of a 
violent inward struggle. He did not stand still for three seconds together, but 
paced backwards and forwards with hurried irregular steps, casting wild glances 
over his shoulder, his fingers playing all the while with the knife, with the ra- 
pid and objectless movements of a maniac. 

I felt convinced that I was the cause of the struggle visibly going on within 
hun ; that my life or death was what he was deciding upon. But in the state | 
then was, death had no terror for me. ‘Che image of my mother, sisters, and 
father, passed before my eyes. I gave one thought to my peaceful happy home, 
and then looked upwards and prayed. 

‘The man had walked off to some distance. I ‘turned myself a little move 
round, and, as I did so, I caught sight of the same magnificent phenomenon 
which I had met with ou the second day of my wanderings. The colossal live 
oak rose in all its silvery splendour, at the distance of a couple of miles. 
Whilst I was gazing at it, and reflecting on the strange ill luck that had mace 
me pass within so short a distance of the river without finding it, | saw my 
new acquaintance approach a neighbouring cluster of trees, amongst which he 
disappeared. 

After a short ume I again perceived him coming towards me with a slow and 
staggering step. Ashe drew near, I had an opportunity of examining bis 
whole appearance. He was very tall and lean, but large-boned, and apparent- 
ly of great strength. His face, which had not been shaved for several weeks, 
was so tanned by sun aud weather, that he might have been taken for an In- 
diau, had not the beard proved his claim to white blood. But his eyes were 
what most struck me. There was something so frightfully wild in their expres- 





of at:ending to his game. The work boxes and card-counters were lovely ; 
the latter representing all the trades of Chna, minutely carved en each. ‘Phese , 
gifts were presented to Napoleon as a token of gratitude by Mr E|phinstone, 
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of hell were hunting and persecuting. His hair hung in Jong ragged locks over 
his forehead, cheeks, and neck, and, round his head was bound a handker- 
chief, on which were several stains of a brownish black colour. Spots of the 
same kind were visible upon his leathern jacket, breeches, aud mocassins ; they 
were evidently biood stains. His hunting knife, which was nearly two feet long 
with a wooden handle, was now replaced in his girdle, but in its stead he held a 
Kentucky rifle in his hand. 

Although [I did my utmost to assume an indifferent countenance, my features 
doubtless expressed something of the repugnance and horror with which the 
man inspired me, He looked loweringly at me for a moment from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

** You don’t seem to like the company you've got into,” said he. “ Do I look 
so very desperate, then! Is it written so plainly on my face '” 

*: What should there be written upon your face !”’ 

* What ! What! Fools aud children ask them questions.”’ 

‘J will ask you none : but as a Christian, as my countryman, | beseech 
you” 

** Christian !”" interrupted he, with a hollow laugh. ‘“ Countryman!’ He 
struck the but of his rifie hard upon the ground. “ That is my countryman— 
my only friend !’’ he continued, as he examined the flint and locks of his wea- 
pon. “ That releases from all troubles: that’s atrue friend. Povh ! perhaps 
itll release you too—put you to rest.” 

‘These last words were uttered aside, and musingly. 

* Put him to rest, as well as Pooh! One more or less—Perhaps it 
would drive away that cursed spectre.” 

All this seemed to be spoken to his mfle. 

‘Will you swear not to betray me !’ cried he to me. 
touch”’ 

As he spoke, he brought the gun to his shoulder, the muzzle pointed ful! at 
my breast. 

I felt no fear. I amsure my pulse did not give a throb the more for this 
menace. So deadly weak and helpless as I lay, it was upnecessary to 
shoot me. The slightest blow from the but of the rifle would have driven the 
last faint spark of life out of my exhausted body. I looked calmly, indifferent- 
ly even, into the muzzle of the piece. 

“ If you can answer it to your God, to your and my judge and creator, do 

your will.” 
My words, which from faintness I could scarcely render audible, had, never- 
theless, a sudden and startling effect upon the man. He trembled from head to 
foot, let the but of his gun fall heavily tothe ground, and gazed at me with 
open mouth and staring eyes. 

‘** This one, too, comes with his God !”? muttered he. 
and my creator—and—jadge.”’ 

He seemed hardly,able to articulate these words, which were uttered by gasps 
and efforts, as though something had been choking him. 

“ His and my—judge”—groaued he again. ‘ Can there be a God, a crea- 
tor and judge !”° - 

As he stood thus muttering to himself, his eyes suddenly became fixed, and 
his features horribly distorted. 

“ Do it not!” eried he, in a shrill tone of horror, that rang through my head. 
“Tt will bring no blessin’ with it. I ama dead man! God be mereiful tome! 
My poor wife, my poor children !”’ ; : . 

The rifle fell from his hands, and he smote his breast and forehead in a pa- 
roxysm of the wildest fury. It was frightful to behold the conscience-stricken 
wretch, stamping madly about, and casting glances of terror behind him, as 
though demons had been hurting him down. The foam flew from his mou h, 
and I expected each moment to see him fall to the ground in a fit of epilepsy. 
Gradually, however, he became more tranquil. 

‘« D’ye see nothin’ in my face!” said he im a hoarse whisper, suddenly paus 
ing close to where [ lay. 

** What should I see '” 

He came yet nearer. 

* Look well at me—through me, you can. 

‘I see nothing,” replied 1. 
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“God! and your 


D’ye see nothin’ now!’ 


see nothin’. Ain't in a spyin’ humosr, I cal 
kilate. No, no, that you ain’t. Afier four days and nights fastin’, one loses 
the faney for many things. I’ve tried it for two days myself. So, you are weak 
and faint, eh! Bat Ineedn’t ask that, I reckon. You look badenough. ‘Take 
another drop of whisky ; it'll strengthen you. But wait ull 1 mix it.” 

As he spoke, he stepped down to the edge of the river, and scooping up the 
water in the hollow of his hand, filled his flask with it. ‘Then returning to me, 
he poured a little into my mouth. 

Even the bloodthirsty Indian appears less of a savage when engaged in a com- 
passionate act, and the wild desperado I had fallen in with seemed softened and 
humanized by the service he was rendering me. His voice sounded less harsh ; 
his manner was calmer and milder. 

“ You wish to go to an inn!” . 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, yes. ‘These four days I have tasted nothing but a bit 
of tobacco.” 

‘Can you spare a bit of that?" 

“ All I have.” 

I handed him my cigar case, and the roll of dudeissimus. He snatched the 
latter from me, and bit into it with the furious eagerness of a wolf. 

‘Ah, the night sort this!” muttered he to himself. ‘ Ah, young man, or 
old man—you're an old man, ain’t you! How old are you !”’ 

** Two-and-twenty.” 

He shook his head doubtingly. 

* Can hardly believe that. But four days in the prairie, and nothin’ to eat. 
Well, it may be so. But, stranger, if I had had this bit of tobacco only ten days 
ayo A bit oftubacco is worth a deal sometimes. It might have saved a 
man’s life !"’ 

Again he groaned, and his accents became wild and unnatural. 

“1 say, stranger!” cried he in athreatening tone. ‘I say! D’ye see yon- 
der live oak! D’ye see it? It’s the Patriarch, and a finer and mightier one you 
won't find in the prairies, [ reckon. D’ye see it?” 

‘*T do see it.”’ 

“Ah! you see it,” cried he, fiercely. “And what is it to you What 
have you to do with the patriarch, or with what lies under it? I reckon you 
had best not be too curious that way. If you dare take a step under that tree.”’ 
He swore an oath too horrible to be repeated. 

“Theres a spectre there,” cried he; “a spectre that would fright you te 
death. Better keep away.” 





“TI will keep away,” replied I. “ I never thought of going near it. Ail | 
want Js to get to the nearest plantation or inn.’ 
“Ah! true, man—the next inn. Ili show you the wayto it. I will.” 


* You will save my life by so doing,’ said I, “and I shall be ever grateful 
to you as my deliverer.”’ 2 

** Deliverer !"’ repeated he, with a wild laugh. “Pooh! If you knew what 
sort of a delaverer—Pvoh! What's the use of savin’ a life, when—yet I will— 
[ will save yours; perhaps the cursed spectre will leave me then. Will you 
not? Will you not?” cried he, suddenly changing his scornful mocking tones 
to those of entreaty and supplication, and turning his face in the direction ol 
the live oak. Again the wildness of manner returned, and his eyes became 
fixed, as he gazed for some moiments at the gigantic tree. Then darting away, 
he disappeared among the trees, whence he had fetched his rife, and presently 
emerged again, leading a ready saddled horse with him. He called to me to 
mount mine, but seeing that I was unable even to rise from the ground, he 
stepped up to me, and with the greatest case lifted me into the saddle with 
one hand, so light had I become during my long fast. Then taking the end 
of my lasso, he got upon his own horse and set off, leading my mustang after 
him 

We rode on for some time without exchanging a word. My guide kept up 
a sort of muttered soliloquy ; but as I was full ten paces in his rear, I could 
distinguish nothing of what he said. At times he would raise his rifle to bis 
shoulder, then lower it again, and speak to it, sometimes caressingly, some 
times in anger. More than once he turned his head, and cast keen searching 
glances at me, as though to see whether I were watching him or not. . 

We had ridden more than an hour, and the strength which the whisk) had 
given me was fast failing, so that I expected each moment to fall from my 
horse, when suddenly I caught sight of a kind of rude hedge, and almost im 
mediately afterwards the wall of a small blockhouse became visible. A faint 
cry of joy escaped me, and’I endeavoured, but in vain, to give my horse the 
spur. My guide turned round, fixed his wild eyes upon me, and spoke in 4 
threatening tone. J 

* You are impatient, man! impatient, I see. You think now, perhaps 

“Tam dying,” was all [ could utter. In fact, my senses were leaving mé 
from exhaustion, and | really thought my last hour was come. 

* Pooh! dyin’! One don’t die so easy. And yet—d 
true.” 1 ;, 

He sprang off his horse, and was just in time to catch me in his arms as | 
fell from the saddle. A few drops of whisky, however, restored me to cor 
sciousness. My guide replaced me upon my mustang, and after passing 
through a potato ground, a field of Indian corn, anda small grove of peach- 
trees, we found ourselves at the door of the blockhouse. 

I was so utterly heipless, that my strange companion was obliged to lilt at 
off my horse, and carry me into the dwelling. He sat me down upon @ are 
passive and powerless as an infant, Strange to say, however, I was never “ P 
ter able to observe all that passed around me, than during the few hours of bo- 
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would have kuocked me off my seat, but my mental faculties, instead of parti- 
cipating in this weakness, seemed sharpened to an unusual degree of acute- 


ss. 
w The blockhouse in which we now were was of the poorest possible descrip- 
tion; a mere log hut, es one room, that served as kitchen, sitting- 
room, and bedchamber. The door of rough planks swung heavily upon two 

hooks that fitted into iron rings, and a clumsy substitute for hinges; a 

wouden latch and heavy bar served to secure it ; windows, properly speaking, 

there were none, but in their stead a few holes covered with dirty oiled paper ; 
the oor was of clay, stamped hard and dry in the middle of the hut, but out of 
woich, at the sides of the room, a crop of rank grass was growing, a fuot or 
more high. In one corner stood a clumsy bedstead, in another a sort of table 
or counter, on which were half-a-dozen drinking glasses of various sizes and 
patterns. The table consisted of four thick posts, firmly planted in the ground, 
and on which were nailed three boards that had apparently belonged to some 
chest or case, for they were partly painted, and there was a date, and the 
three first letters of a word upon one of them. A shelf fixed against the side 
of the hut supported an earthen pot or two, and three or four bottles, uncorcked, 
and apparently empty ; and from some wooden pegs wedged in between the 
logs, hung suspended a few articles of wearing apparel of no very cleanly as- 

ect. 

, Pacing up and down the hut with a kind of steal.hy cat-like pace, was an in- 
dividual, whose unprepossessing exterior was in good keeping with the wretch- 
ed appearance of this Texian shebeen house. He was an undersized, stooping 
figure, red-haired, large mouthed, and possessed of small, reddish, pig’s eyes, 
which he seemed totally unable to raise fromthe ground, and the lowering, 
hang-dog expression of which, corresponded fully with the treacherous, panther- 
like stealthiness of his step and movements. Without greeting us either by 
word or look, this personage dived into a dark corner of his tenement, brought 
out a full bottle, and placing it on the table beside the glasses, resumed the 
monotonous sort of exercise in which he had been indulging on our entrance. 

My guide aud deliverer said nothing while the tavern-keeper was getting out 
the bottle, although he seemed to watch all his movements with a keen and 
suspicious eye. He now filled a large glass of spirits, and tossed it off at a sin- 
gle draught. When he had done this, he spoke for the first time. 

* Johnny !"’ 

Johnny made no answer. 

“ This gentleman has eaten nothing for four days.” 

‘Indeed,’ replied Johnny, without looking up, or intermitting his sneaking, 
restless walk from one corner of the room to the other. 

‘I said four days, d’ye hear? Four days. Bring him tea immediately, strong 
tea, and then make some good beef soup. The tea must be ready directly, 
the soup in an hour at farthest, d’ye understand? And then I want some whis- 
ky for myself, and a beefsteak and potatoes. Now, tell all that to your 
Sambo.” 

Johnny did not seem to hear, but continued his walk, creeping along with 
noiseless step, and each time that he turned, giving a sort of spring like a cat 
or a panther. 

‘I've money, Johnny,” said my guide. ‘*Money, man, d’ye hear?” 

) saying, he produced a tolerably full purse. 

lor the first time Johnny raised his head, gave an indefinable sort of glance 
it the purse, and then springing forward, fixed his small, cunning eyes upon 
those of my guide, while a smile of strange meaning spread over his repulsive 
features. 

The two men stood for the space of a minute, staring at each other, without 
uttering aword. An infernal grin distended Johnny’s coarse mouth from ear to 
ear. My guide seemed to gasp for breath. 

‘I’ve money,” cried he at last, striking the butt of his rifle violently on 
he ground. ‘*D’ye understand, Johnny? Money; and arifle too, if needs 
oe 

He stepped to the table and filled another glass of raw spirits, which disap- 
peared like the preceding one. While he drank, Johnny stole out of the 
oom so softly that my companion was only made aware of his departure by 
‘he noise of the wooden latch. He then came upto me, took me in his arms 
vithout saying a word, and, carrying me to the bed, laid me gently down 

pon it. 

‘You make yourself at home,’ snarled Johnny, who just then came in 
iVain 

‘Always do that, I reckon, when I’m ina tavern,’’ answered my guide, 
juietly pouring out and swallowing another glassful. ‘The gentleman shall 
nave your bed to-day. You and Sambo may sleep inthe pigsty. You have 
one though, I believe ?” 

“Bob!” screamed Johnny furiously. 

That’s my name—Bob Kock.” 

“‘ For the present,” hissed Johnny, with a sneer. 

“The same as yours is Johnny Down,” replied Bob in the same tone. 
‘Pooh! Johnny, guess we know one another?” 

‘ Rather calkilate we do,’* replied Johnny through his teeth. 

‘And have done many a day,’’ langhed Bob. 

‘‘ You're the famous Bob from Sodoma in Georgia !”’ 

Sudoma in Alabama, Johnny. Sodoma lies in Alabama,”’ said Bob, filling 
jother glass. ‘* Don’t you know that yet, you who were above a year in Co- 
imbus, doin’ all sorts of dirty work ?”’ 

‘Better hold your tongue, Bob,” said Johnny, with a dangerous look at me. 

‘Pooh! Don’t mind him; he won't talk, I'll answer for it. He’s lost the 
vaste for chatterin’ in the Jacinto prairie. But Sodoma,’’ cuntinued Bob, ‘is 

| Alabama, man! Columbus in Georgia! They are parted by the Chatahoo- 
Ah! that was a jolly life we led on the Chatahoochie. But nothin 
asts inthis world, as my old schoolmaster used to say. Pooh! T hey’ve druv 
the Injuns a step further over the Mississippi now. But it was a glorious life— 


 ® 


And 


cole 


Warn t 

Again he filled his glass and drank. . “d 

The information I gathered from this conversation as to the previous life and 
habits of these two men, had nothing in it very satisfactory or re-assuring for 
rH In the whole of the south-western states there was no place that could 
boast of being the resort of so many outlaws and bad characters as the town of 
Sodoma. It is situated, or was situated, at least, a few years previously to the 
time I speak ef, in Alabama, on Indian ground, and was the harbour of refuge 
for all the murderers and outcasts from the western and south-western paris of 
the Union. Here, under Indian government, they found shelter and security ; 
and frightful were the crimes and cruelties perpetrated at this place. Scarcely 
a day passed without an assassination, not secretly committed, but in broad sun- 
ight. Bands of these wretches, armed with knives and rifles, used to cross the 
Chatahoochie, and make inroads into Columbus ; break into houses, rob, mur- 
der, ill-treat women, and then return in triumph to their dens, laden with booty, 
aud laughing at the laws. It was useless to think of pursuing them, or of ob- 
taining justice, for they were on Indian territory ; and many of the chiefs were 
in league with them. At length General Jackson and the government took it 
up. The Indians were driven over the Mississippi, the outlaws and murderers 
fied, Sodoma itsclf disappeared ; and, released fro n its troublesome neighbours, 
Columbus is now as flourishing a town as any in the west. . 

The recollectiors of their former life and exploits seemed highly interestin 
to the two coirades ; and their communications became more and more confi- 
dential. Johnny filled himself a glass, and the conversation soon increased in 
animation. I could understand httle of what they said, for they spoke a sort 
of thieves’ jargon. After atime, the:r voice sounded as a confused hum in 
my ears, the objects in the room became gradually less distinct, and I fell 
asleep. 

[was roused, not very gently, by a mulatto woman, who poured a spoonful 
of tea into my mouth before I had well opened my eyes. She at first did not 
appear to be attending to me with any great a of good-will; but by the 
time she had viven me half a dozen spoonsful her womanly sympathies began 
to be awakencd, and her manner became kinder. ‘The tea did me an infinite 
deal of good, and seemed to infuse new life into my veins. I finished the cup, 
and the malatto laid me down again on my pillow with far more gentleness than 
she had lifted me up. ' 

“Gor! Gor!” cried she, “ what poor young man! Berry weak. Him soon 
better. One hour, massa, good soup.” : 

“Soup! What do you want with soup?” grumbled Johnny. 

“ Him take soup. I cook it,” screamed the woman. 

“ Worse for you if she don’t, Johnny,”’ said Bo. =i ; 

Johnny muttered something in reply, but I did not distinguish what it was, 

or my eyes closed, and I again fell asleep. 

It seemed to me as if I had not been five minutes slumbering when the mu- 
latto returned with the soup. The tea had revived me, but this gave me 
strength ; and when I had taken it I was able to sit up in my bed. 

While the woman was feeding me, Bob was eating his beefsteak. It was a 
piece of meat that might have sufficed for six persons, but the man anes, as 
hungry as if he had eaten nothing for three days. He cut off — ha = 
big as his fist, swallowed them with ravenous eagerness, and, instea of bread, 
bit into some unpeeled potatoes. All this was washed down with glass after 
glass of raw spirits, which had the effect of wakening him up, and infusing a 
certain degree of cheerfulness into his strange humour. He still spoke = be 
himself than to Johnny, but his recollections seemed agreeable ; he n 
self-approvingly, and sometimes laughed aloud. At last he began to ae 
Johnny for being, as he said, such a sneaking, cowardly fellow—such a treache- 
rous, false-hearted gallows-bird. 

“It’s true,” said he, “I am 


ws-bird enough myself, but then I’m open, 
and no man can say I’m a-fear'd; but Johnny, Jaen 


y, who——” 
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I do not know what he was about to say, for Johnny sprang towards him, and | tice-work door 


placed both hands over his mouth, receiving in return a blow that knocked him | 
as far as the door, through which he retreated, cursing and grumbling. 

I soon fell asleep again, and whilst in that state I had a confused sort of con- | 
sciousness of various noises in the room, loud words, blows, and shouting. | 
Wearied as I was, however, I believe no noise would have fully roused me, al- | 
though hunger at last did. 

en I opened my eyes I saw the mulatto woman sitting by my bed, and | 
keeping off the mosquitoes. She brought me the remainder of the soup, and 
oo map if I would sleep a couple of hours more, to bring me a beef-steak. | 
fore the two hours had elapsed I awoke, hungrier than ever After I had 
eaten all the beefsteak the woman would allow me, which was a very moderate 
quantity, she brought me a beer-glass full of the most delicious punch I ever 
tasted. I asked her where she had gut the rum and lemons, and she told me 
that it was she who had bought them, as well as a stock of coffee and tea; that 
Johnny was her partner, but that he had done nothing but build the house, and 
badly built it was. She then began to abuse Johnny, and said he was a gam 
bler; and, worse still, that he had had lenty of money once, but had lost it all ; 
that she had first known him in Lower Natchez, but he had been obliged to run 
away from there in the night to save his neck. Bob was ne better, she said ; 
on the contrary—and here she made the gesture of cutting 4 man’s throat—he 
was a very bad fellow, she added. He had got drunk after his dinner, knocked 
Johuny down, and broken every thing. He was now lying asleep outside the 
door; and Johnny had hidden himself somewhere. 

How long she continued speaking I know not, for I again fell into a deep 
sleep, which this time lasted six or seven hours. 

I was awakened by a strong grasp laid upon my arm, which made me cry 
out, more, however, from surprise than pain. Bob stood by my bedside; the 
traces of the preceding night's debauch plainly written on his haggard counte- 
nance. His bloodshot eyes were inflamed and swollen, and rolled with even 
more than their usual wildness; his mouth was open, and the jaws stiff and 
fixed ; he looked as if he had just come from committing some frightful deed. 
I could fancy the first murderer to have worn such an aspect when gazing on 

the body of his slaughtered brother. I shrank back, horror-struck at his ap- 
pearance. 

‘In God’s name, man, what do you want ?”’ 

He made no answer. 

‘You are inafever. You've the ague !” 

* Ay, a fever,” groaned he, shivering as he spoke ; ‘‘a fever, but not the 
one you mean; a fever, young man, such as God keep you from ever hav- 
ine.”’ 

‘His whole frame shuddered while he uttered these words. 
short pause. 

“ Curious that,” continued he ; “I’ve served more than one in the same way, 
but never thought of it afterwards—was forgotten in less than no time. Got 
to pay the whole score at once, I suppose. (Can’t rest a minute. In the open 
prairie it’s the worst ; there stands the old man, so plain, with his silver beard, 
and the spectre just behind him.”’ 

His eyes rolled, he clenched his fists, and, striking his forehead furiously, 
rushed out of the hut 

In a few minutes he returned, apparently more composed, and walked straight 
up to my bed. 

‘Stranger, you must do me a service,”’ said he abruptly. 

“Ten rather then one,” replied I ; “* any thing that is m my power. 
not owe you my life?!” 

* You're a gentleman, I see, and a Christian. 
the squire—the Alcalde.” 

"To the Alcalde, man! What must I go there for !” 

** You’ll see and hear when you get there ; I’ve something to tell him—some- 
thing for his own ear.” 

He drew a deep breath, and remained silent for a short time, gazing anxiously 
on all sides of him. 

Something, whispered he, ‘that nobody else must hear.”’ 

‘* But there’s Johnny there. Why not take him!” 

“Johnny !” cried he, with ascornful laugh ; “* Johnny ! who’s ten times worse 
than I am, bad as I be; and bad I am to be sure, but yet open and above board, | 
always, till this time ; but Johnny, ! he’d sell his own mother. He’s a cowardly 
sneakin’, treacherous hound, is Jo nny.”’ 

It was unnecessary to tell me this, for Johnny's character was written plainly 

enough upon his countenance. 
‘* But why do you want me to go to the Alcalde !” 
‘ Why does one want people before the judge? He’s a judge, man ; a Mexi- 
can one certainly, but chosen by us Americans ; andan American, himself, as 
you and | are.” 

** And how soon must I go!’ : 

“Directly. {can’t bear it any longer. It leaves me no peace. Not an hour's 
rest have J had for the last eight days. When I go out mto the prairie, the 
spectre stands before me and beckons me on; and if [ try to go another way, 
he comes behind me and drives me before him under the Patriarch. I see him 
just as plainly as when he was alive, only paler and sadder. It seems as if | 
could touch him with my hand. Even the bottle is no use now ; neither rum, 
nor whisky, nor brandy, rid me of him—1it don t, by the tarnel —Curious that ! 
[ got drunk yesterday—thought to get rid of him; but he came in the night 
and drove me out. I[ was obliged to go. Wouldn't let me sleep ; was forced 
to go under the Patriarch.” 

‘Under the Patriarch? the live oak?” cried I, in astonishment.—‘ Were 
you there in the night!” 

“Ay, that was I,”’ replied he, in the same horribly confidential tone : ‘ and 
the spirit threatened me, and said I will leave you no peace, Bob, till you go to 
the Alcalde and tell him” . . 
“ Then I will go with you to the Alcalde, and that immediately,” said I, 
raising myself up in bed. I could not help pitying the poor fellow from my very 
soul. . 
‘Where are you going!’ croaked Johnny, who at this moment glided into 
the room. ‘ Not a step shall you stir till you've paid. 

Johnny,” said Bob, seizing his less powerful companion by the shoulders, 
lifting him up like a child, and then seiting him down again wita such force, 
that his knees cracked and bent under him ;—‘‘Johnny, this gentleman is my 
guest, d'ye understand! And here is the reckonin’, and mind yourself, Johnny 
—mind yourself, that’s all.” 

Johnny crept intoa corner like a flogged hound ; the mulatto woman, however, 
did not seem disposed to be so easily intimidated. Sticking her arms in her 
sides, she waddled boldly forward. 

«You not take him ’way, Massa Bob !”" screamed she. ‘Him stop here. 
Him berry weak—not able for ride—not able for stand on him foot.” 

This was true enough. Strong asJ had felt in bed, I could hardly stand up- 
right when I got out of it. 

For a moment Bob seemed undecided, but only for one moment ; then, step- 
ping up to the mulatto, he lifted her, fat ad heavy as she was,in the same 
manner as he had done her partner, at least a foot from the ground, and carried 
her screaming and struggling to the door, which he kicked open. ‘Then setting 
her down out side, * Silence !” roared he, ** and some good strong tea instead 
of your cursed chatter, and a fresh beefsteak instead of your stinking carcass. 
That will strengthen the gentleman ; 6o be quick about it, you old brown- 
skinned beast, you !” 
I had slept in my clothes, and my toilet was consequently soon made, by the 
help of a bowl of water and towel, which Bob made Johnny bring, and then or- 
dered him to go and get our horses ready. . 
A hearty breakfast of tea, butter, Indian corn bread, and steaks, increased 
my strength su much, that I was able to mount my mustang. I had still pains 
in all my limbs, but we rode slowly ; the morning was bright, the air fresh and 
elastic, and I felt myself gradually getting better. Our path led —_ 
the prairie ; the river fringed with wood, on the one rome mee — o 
rass, sprinkled with innumerable islands of trees, on the — er. \ “ gr A a 
, of game, which sprang up under the very feet of our horses , u r thou ; 
Bob had his rifle, he made no use of It. He muttered continua 4, _ ' 
and seemed to be arranging what he should say to the judge ; for “7 = 
talking of things which I would just as soon not have ae bes - cou 
have helped it. I was heartily glad when we at length reached the plantation 


ep year d the si d e of the frame 
iderable one, and the size and appearanc * 

with kaoe lous, caeoe and every luxury. The building was surrounded 
by a group of China trees, which I should have thought about ten years of age, 
but which L afterwards learned had not been planted half that time, although 
they were already large enough to afford a very agreeable shade. Right in 
front of the house rose a live oak, inferior in size to the one in the prairie, but 
still of immense age and great beauty. To the left were some two hundred 
acres of cotton fields, extending to the bank of the Jacinto, which at this spot 
made a sharp turn, and winding round the plantation, enclosed it on three sides 
Before the house lay the prairie, with its archipelago of islands, and herds of 
razing cattle and mustangs ; to the right, more cotton fields, and in rear of the 
Soslhe. the negro cottages and out-buildings. There was a Sabbath like still- 
ness pervading the whole scene, which seemed to strike even Bob. He paused 
as though in deep thought, and allowed his hand to rest for a moment on the 
handle of the lattice door. ‘Then with a sudden and resolute jerk, bespeaking 


There wasa 


Do I 


You must come with me to 





—_—_ 


aol » beside which hung a bell. Upon ringing this, a negro ap- 
The black seemed to know Bob very well, for he nodded to him as to an old 


acquaintance, and said the squire wanted hi . 
times. He then led the way to a large sm, and had asked after him several 


: arlour, very hand ly furnished f 
| — and in which we found the pal sy or Ren. fewer 3 . - Al. 
dichen sitting smoking his cigar. He had just breakfasted, and the plates and 


were still upon the tabie. He did not a ar to be much giv - 
opens Sea or to partake at all of the Yankee failing celediia ten 
tn wered our salutation with a laconic « good-morning,” and scarcely even 
‘Tedeine us. At the very first glance, it was easy to see that he came from 
oe a or Virginia, the only provinces in which one finds men of his gigan- 
in pares - Even sitting, his head rose above those of the negro servants 
iniar build Nor was his height alone remarkable ; he had the true West Vir- 
pe fostenin'end cheap nn a — Seether, and herculean limbs, the mas- 
rey eyes ; alto i : 

pose on the rough backwoodsinen with oe Me age my calculated to im- 
I was tired with my ride, and took a chair. The squire apparentl did not 
deem me worthy of notice, or else he reserved me for a later sovutlion 3 but he 


fixed a long, searching look upon Bob ’ ; ~ EN, 
sunk on his breast. Pon Sob, who remained standing, with his head 


The judge at last broke silence. 

‘“* So here you are again, Bob. It’s long since we’ve 
you had clean forgotten us. Well, Bob, we shouldn’t 
reckon ; for I hate gamblers—ay, that I do—worse than skunks. It’s a vile 


thing is play, and has ruined many a man in this world, and the next. It’s ruined 
you too, Bob.” 

Bob said nothing. 

* You'd have been mighty useful here last week ; there was plenty for you 
to do. My step-daughter arrived ; but as you weren’t to be found, we had to 
send to Joel to shoot usa buck and a couple of dozen snipes. Ah, Bob! one 
ae make a good citizen of you, if you’d only leave off that cursed 
play ! 

Bob still remained silent. 

‘ Now go into the kitchen and get some breakfast. 

“D'ye hear? Go into the kitchen and get something toeat. And, Ptoly ” 
—added he to the negro—* tell Veny to give him a pint of rum.” 

‘Don’t want yer ram—ain’t thirsty "—growled Bob. 

“ Very like, very like,” said the judge sharply. ‘“ Reckon you’ve taken too 
much already. Look as if you could swallow a wild cat, claws and all. And 
you,” added he, turning to me—* What the devil are you at, Ptoly? Don’t 
you see the man wants his breakfast? Where's the coffee? Or would you ra- 
ther have tea?” 

‘‘ Thank you, Alcalde, I have breakfasted already.” 

‘Don t look as if. Ain't sick, are you!’ Where do you come from? What’s 
happened to you? What are you doing with Bob?” 

He looked keenly and searchingly at me, and then again at Bob. My ap- 
pearance was certainly not very prepossessing, unshaven as I was, and with 
my clothes and linen soiled and torn. He was evidently considering what could 
be the motive of our visit, and what had brought me into Bob's society. The 
result of his physiognomical observations did not appear very favorable either 
to me or my companion. I hastened to explain. 

* You shall hear how it was, judge. I am indebted to Bob for my life.” 

“Your life! Indebted to Bob for your life!” repeated the judge, shaking 
his head incredulously. 

I related how I had lost my way in the prairie ; been carried into the Jacinto 

by my aorse ; and how I should inevitably have been drowned but for Bob’s 
ald. 
‘Indeed!’ said the judge, when I had done speaking. ‘So, Bob saved 
your life! Well, I am glad of it, Bob, very glad of it. Ah! if you could only 
keep away from that Johnny. I tell you, Bob, Johnny will be the ruin of you. 
Better keep out of his way.” 

*« It’s too late,” answered Bob. 

** Don’t know why it should be. 
life; never, man !”’ 
‘* Calkilate it is, though,” replied Bob sullenly. 

“You calculate it is '"’ said the judge, fixing his eyes on him. “ And why 
do you calculate that! Take a glass—Ptoly, a glass—and tell me, man, why 
should it be too late ?”’ 

“| ain’t thirsty, squire,” said Bob. 

‘* Don’t talk to me of your thirst ; ram’s not for thirst, but to strengthen the 
heart and nerves, to drive away the blue devils. And a good thing it is, taken 
in moderation.”’ 

As he spoke he filled himself a glass, and drank half of it off. Bob shook 
his head. 

‘*No rum for me, squire. I take no pleasure in it. 
mind too heavy for rum to wash away.” 

‘And what is that, Bob! Come, let’s hear what you’ve got to say. Or, 
perhaps, you'd rather speak to me alone, It’s Sunday to-day, and no business 
yught to be done ; but for once, and for you, we'll make an exception.” 

‘brought the gentleman with me on purpose to witness what I had to say,” 
answered Bob, taking a cigar out of a box that stood on the table, and lighting 
it. He smoked a whiff or two, looked thoughtfully at the judge, and then 
threw the cigar through the open window. 

“Tt don’t relish, squire ; nothin’ does now.” 

“ Ah, Bob! if you'd leave off play and drink ! 
than ague or fever.” 

‘* Tt’s no use,’’ continued Bob, as if he did not hear the judge’s remark ; “ it 
must out. I fo’t agin it, and thought to drive it away, but it can’t be done. I’ve 
put a bitof lead into several before now, but this one ”’ 

‘“* What’s that ?”’ cried the judge, chucking his cigar away, and looking sternly 
at Bob. ‘What's upnow! What are you saying about a bit of lead ? None 
of your Sodoma and Lower Natchez tricks, [hope ! They won’t do here. Don’t 
understand such jokes.” 

‘Pooh! they don’t understand them a bit more in Natchez. 
shouldn’t be in Texas.” 

‘* The less said of that the better, Bob. 
here ; so we won’t rake up old stories.” 

“ T did, I did!’' groaned Bob ; “ but it’s a!l no use. 
till I’m hung.” 

[ stared at the man in astonishment. The judge, however, took another cigar, 
lighted it, and, after puffiag out a cloud of smoke, said, very unconcernedly— 
‘Not better till you’re hung! Whatdo you want to be huhg for? Tobe 
sure, you should have been long ago, if the Georgia and Alabama papers don’t 
lie. But we are not in the States here, but in Texas, under Mexican laws. 
it’s nothing to us what you've done yonder. Where there is no accuser there 


seen you, and I thought 
have broke our he I 


Never too late to leave a debauched, sinful 


I’ve something on my 


They’re your ruin ; worse 





If they did, I 
You promised to lead a new life 


I shall never be better 


(can be no judge.” 


‘‘ Send away the nigger, squire,” said Bob. ‘ What a free white man has 
to say, shoulda’t be heard by black ears,” 

“Go away, Ptoly,” said the judge. “ Now, then,” added he, turning to 
Bob, “say whit you have to say; but mind, nobody forces you to do it, and 
it’s only out of good will that | listen to you, for to-day’s Sunday.” 

“| know that,” mattered Bob; “I know that, squire ; but it leaves me no 
peace, and it must out. I’ve been to San Felipe de Austin, to Anahuac, every 
where, but it’s allno use. Wherever I go, the spectre follows me, and drives 
me back under the cursed Patriarch.” 

“Under the Patriarch!” exclaimed the judge. 

* Ay, underthe Patriarch! groaned Bob. ‘ Don’t you know the Patriarch ; 
the old live oak near the ford, on the Jacinto ?”’ 

‘I know, I know!” answered the judge. 
the Patriarch ?” 

“What drives me! What drives a man who—who”’ 

‘* 4 man who” repeated the judge, gently. 

“ A man,” continued Bub, in the same low tone, “who has sent a rifle 
bullet into another’s heart. Hees there, under the Patriarch, whom I°——— 

‘* Whom you ?” asked the judge. 

* Whom I killed !”” said Bob, in a hollow whisper. 

“ Killed!’ exclaimed the judge. ‘ You killed him? 

“Ah! whom?! Why don’t you let me speak ? 
with your palaver,” growled Bob. _ , 

“ You are getting saucy, Bob,” said the judge impatiently. 
ever. I reckon it’s only one of your usual tantrums.” 

Bob shook his head. The juige looked keenly at him for a moment, and 
then resumed in a sert of confidential, encouraging tone. 

“Under the Patriarch ; and how did he come under the Patriarch '” 

“T dragged him there, and buried him there,” replied Bob. 

“ Dragged him there! Why did you drag him there ?” 

‘‘ Because he couldn’t go himself, with more than half an ounce of lead in 
his body.” 

" ‘And you put the half ounce of lead iato him, Bob? Well, if it was John- 
ny, you have done the coustry a service, and saved it a rope.” 

Bob shook his head negatively. 

“Tt wasn’t Johnny, althuugh—— But you shall hearall about it. It’s just 
ten days since you paid me twenty. dollars fifty.” 

“I did so, Bob ; twenty dollars fifty cents; and I advised you at the same 
time to let the money lie till you had a couple of hundred dollars, or enough to 


‘*And what drives you under 








Whom !” 
You always interrupt me 


“‘ Go on, how- 





all resolution, he pushed open the gate, and we entered a gar- 
dee panel a poorme Sona, dl citron trees, the path through which was 


buy a quarter or an eighth of Sitio land; but advice is thrown away upen 
ou.” 
“ When I got the money, I thought I’d go down to San Felipe, to the Mexi- 





enclosed between palisades, and led to a sort of front court, with another lat- 
























As I was goin’ near Johnny's house, and fancied a glass, but 


i 

determined not to get é 

“There was a man main at the table, havin’a hearty good dinner of steaks and 
potatoes, and wasbin’ it down with a stiff glass of grog. tow to feel hun- 

i iderin’ whether [ ‘light or not 
arty myself, and while I was considerio’ w g : 

Johooy came sneakin’ out, and whispered to me to come in, that there was a man 

inside with whom somethin’ might be done if we went the right way to work ; 

a man who had a leather belt round his waist cram-full of hard Jackson ; and 

that, if we got out the cards and pretended to play a litle together, he would 
soon take the beit and join us. 

“| wasn't much inclined to do it,” continued Bob; “but Johnny bothered 
me so to go in, that J got off my horse. AsI did so the dollars clinked io 
my pocket, and the sound gave me a wish to play. 

WT went in; and Johnny fetched the whisky bottle. One glass followed 
another. There were beefsteaks and potatoes too, but I only eat a couple of 
mouthfuls. When I had drank two, three, ay, four glasses, Johnny brought 
the ecards and dice. ‘ Hallo, Johaay!’ says1; ‘ cards and dice, Johnny! I’ve 
twenty doilars fifty in my pocket. Let’s have agame! But no more drink 
for me; for I know you, Johnny, 1 know you’ 

‘* Johnny larfed slyly, and rattled the dice, and we sat down to play. I hadn't 
meant to drink any more, but play makes one thirsty ; and with every glass 
[ got more eager, and my do'lars got fewer. I reckoned, however, that the 
stranger would join us, and that | should be able to win back from him; bot 
not a bit of it: he sat quite quiet, and eat and drank as if he didn't see we 
were there. 1 went on playin’ madder than ever, and before half an hour was 
over, | was cleaned out; my twenty dollars fifty gone to the devil, or what’s 
the same thing, into Johnny’s pocket. 

“When I found myself without a cent, I was mad, I reckon. !t warn’t the 
first time, nor the hundredth, that I had lost money. Many bigger sums than 
that—ay, hundreds and thousands of dullars had | played away— bat they had 
none of them cost me the hundredth or thousandth part of the trouble to get 
that these twenty dollars fifty had ; two full months had I] been slavin’ away 
in the woods and prairies to airn them, and! caught the fever there. The 
fever I had still, but no money to cure it with. Johnny only larfed in my face, 
and rattled my dollars. J madea hit at him, which, if he hadn't jumped on 
one side, wou!'d have cured him of larfin’ for a week or two. 

‘* Presently, however, he came sneakin’ up to me, and winkin’ and whisperin’ ; 
and, * Bob!’ says he, ‘is it come to that with you! are you grown so chicken- 
hearted that you don't sce the bel:ful of money round his body!’ said he, 
lookin’ at it. ‘ Noend of hard coin, I guess; and al! to be had for liti!e more 
than half an ounce of lead.” 

‘Did he say that?” asked the judge. 

“ Ay, that did he. but I wouildn’t listen to him. J was mad with him for 
winning my twenty dollars; and [ told him that, :f he wanted the stranger’s 
purse, he might take it himself, and be d d; that [ wasn’t goin’ to pul! 
the hot chestnuts out of the fire for him. And !| got on my horse, and rode 
away like mad. 

‘My head spun round like a mill. I couldn’t get over my loss. J took the 

_ twenty dollars fifty more to heart than any money I had ever gambled. I! 
didn’t know where to go. I didn’t dare go back to you, for | knew you'd 
scold me ” 

“T shouldn’t have seolded you, Bob; or, if I had, it would only have been 
for your good. [ should have summoned Johnny before me, called together a 

jury of twelve of the neighbors, got you back your twenty dollars fifty, and 
sent Johnny out of the country; or, better sti!l, out of the world.” 

These words were spoken with much phlegm, but yet with a degree of fee!- 
ing and sympathy, which grea'ly improved my opinion of the worthy judge 
Bob also seemed touched. He drew adeep sigh,and gazed at the Alca de with 
a melancholy look. 

** It's too late,’ muttered he; “too late, squne.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not,” replied the judge, * but let’s hear the rest.’ 

“ Well,” continued Bob, “{ kept riding on at random, and when evenin’ 
came | found myself near the palmetta field on the bank of the Jacinto. As I 
was ridin’ past it, I heard all at once the tramp of a horse. At that momen! 
the queerest feelin’ [ ever had came over me ; a sort of cold shiverin’ feel. | 
forgot where I was: sight and hearin’ left me—I could only see two thing, 
my twenty dollars fifty, and the well-filled belt of the stranger I had left at 
Johnny’s. Just then a voice called to me. 

‘““* Whence come, countryman, and whither going!’ it said. 

‘** Whence and whither,’ answered J, as surly as could be ; ‘to the devil 
at a gallop, and you'd better ride on and tell him [’m comin’.’ 

*** You can dothe errand yourself,’ answered the stranger larfin’; ‘ my road 
don’t lie that way.’ 

“As he spoke, I looked round, and sav, what [ was pretty sure of before, 
that it was tle man with the belt full of money. 

‘“«* Ain’t you the stranger [ see'd in the inn yonder?’ asked he 

‘*¢ And if I am,’ says 1, ‘ what's that to you?’ 

*** Nothin’,’ said he; ‘nothin’, certainly.’ 

‘¢* Better ride on,’ says I; ‘ and leave me quiet.’ 

‘¢* Will so, stranger; but you needn't take it so mighty onkind. A word 
ain’t a tomahawk, I reckon,’ said he. * But I rayther expect your losin’s st 
play ain’t pat you in a very church-goin’ humor; and, if I was you, I'd keep 
my dollars in my pocket, and not se: them on cards and dice’ 

“‘ This put me in a rile to hear him cast my losin’s in my teeth that way 

‘* You're a nice feller,’ said J, ‘to throwa man’s losses in his face. A pi'i- 
ful chap you are,’ says I. 

“T thought to provoke him, and that he'd tackle me. But he seemed to 
have no fancy for a figh', for he said quite humble like— 

‘***] throw nothin’ in your face ; God forbid that I should reproach you with 
yourlosses! I’m sorry for you, on the contrary. Don’t look like a man who 

can afford to lose his doilars. Seem to me one who airns his money by hard 
work.’ 

‘“* We were just then halied at the further end of the cane brake, close to the 
trees that border the Jacinto. 1 had turned my horse, and was froniin’ the 
stranger. And all the time the devil was busy whisperin’ to me, and pointin’ 
to the belt round the man’s waist. I could see where it was, plain enough, 
though he had buttoned his cost over it. 

‘** Hard work, indeed,’ says [; ‘and now I’ve lo.t every thing ; 
deft for a quid ef baccy.’ 

‘“** If that’s all,’ says he; ‘there's helpfor that. I don’t chew myself, and 
[ain’t arich man; I’ve wife and children, and want every cent I've got, but 
it’s one duty to help a countryman. You shall have money for tobacco and a 
dram ’ 

‘* And so sayin’, he took a purse out of his pocket, in which he carried his 
change. It was pretty full; there may have been some twenty dollars in it ; 
and as he drew the string, it was as if the devil laughed and nodded to me cut 
of the openin’ of the purse. 

** Halves!" cried I. 

“* No, not that,’ says he; ‘I’ve wife and child, and what I have belengs to 
them ; but half a dollar’ 

“* Halves!’ cried | again; ‘ or else’ 

*Or else!’ repeated he: and, as he spoke, he put the purse back into his 
pocket, and laid hold of the rifle which was slung on his shoulder. 

“** Don’t force one to do you a mischief,’ said he. * Don’t,’ says he ; ‘ we 
might both be sorry for it. What you’re thinkin’ of brings no blessin’.’ 

‘Twas past seein’ or hearin’. A thousand devils from hell were possessin’ 
me. 

“** Halves!’ I yelled out ; and, as I said the word. he sprang out of the sad- 
dle, and fell back over his horse’s erupper to the ground. 

__‘** Tm a dead man!’ eried he; as well as the rattle in his throat would let 
him. ‘God be merciful to me! My poor wife, my poor children!’ ” 


_ Bob paused ; he gasped for breath, and the sweat stood in large drops upon 
his forehead. He gazed wildly round the room. The judge himself looked 
very pale. I tried to rise, but sank back in my chair. Without the table I be- 
dieve | should have fallen to the ground. 

There was a gloomy pause of some moments’ duration. At last the judge 
broke silence. 

‘A hard, hard case!” said he. “Father, mother, children, all at one blow. 
Bob, you are a bad fellow ; a very bad fellow ; a great villain !” 

: a grest villain,” groaned Bob. * The ball was gone right through his 
reast.”’ 

“ Perhaps your gun went off by accident,” said the judge anxiously. “ Per. 
haps it was his own ball.” 

Bob shook his head. 

“T see bim now, judge, as plain as can be, when he said, ‘ Don’t force me 
to do you a mischief. e might both be sorry for it.’ But I pulled the trig- 
ger. His bullet is still in his rifle 

- When J saw him lie dead before me, J can’t tel! you what I felt. It warn't 
the first I nad sent to his account ; but yet I would have given all the purses 
= money in the world to have had him alive agin. I must have dragged him 
vnder the Patriareh, and dug a grave with my nuntin’-knife ; for I found him 
there afierwards,”” ‘ 

. 0 —_ him there ?” repeated the ju‘ge. 
x t - 
on oleet notin" eee tog he came there. I inust have brought him, but J 
judge had risen from his chair, and was walkin 
: g up and down the room, 
apparently in deep thought. Suddenly he stopped het * 
What have you done with his money ?” 








not a cent 

















my horse. I rode up to the window, and looked inw 


and some bread and beef he had brought away from Jobnny’s. 
San Felipe, and rode the whole day. 
expectin’ to see the town, where do you think I was!” 
_ The judge and | stared at him. 


buried him agin.” 
“Queer that,” observed the judge. 
‘Ay, very queer!” said Bob, mournfully. “ But it’s al] no use. Nothin 


hung.” 


nodding my head approvingly. The judge alone preserved an unmoved coun 
tenance. 


hung.” 


which he lies buried.”’ 

* Well, if you will have it so, we'll see what can be done for you. We’! 
call a jury of the neighbors together to-morrow.” 

“ Thank ye, squire,” murmured Bob, visibly comforted by this promise 

** We’ll summon a jury,”’ repeated the Alcalde, “‘ and see what can be done 
for you You'll perhaps have changed your mind by that time.”’ 


my surprise. 


conscience.” 

Bob shook his head. [ involuntamly made the same movement. 

*- At any rate, we'll hear what the neighbors say,” added the judge. 

Bob stepped up to the judge, and held out his hand to bid him farewell. The 
other did not take it, and turning to me, said—‘* You had better stop here, I 
think.” 

Bob turned round impetuously. 

* The gentleman must come with me.” 

‘‘Why must he ?” said the judge. 

** Ask himself.”’ 

I again explained the obligations I was under to Bob; how we had fallen 
in wih Ove another ; and what care and attention he had shown me at Johnny's 
The judge nodded approvingly. ‘+ Never:heless,” said he, ‘* you will re 
main here, and Bob will goalone. You are in a state raind, Bob, in which a 
man is better alone, d’ye see; aud so Jeave the young man here. A: other 


Come b:ck to-morrow, and we’l! see what can be done for you.” 
These words were spoken in a decided manner, which seemed to have its 
etlect upon Bob. He nodded as-entingly, and left the room. I remained star- 
ing at the judge, and lost in wonder at these strange proceedings. 

When Bob was gone, the Alcalde gave a blast on a shell, which sup)lied 
the place of a bell. Then seizing the cigar box, he tried one cigar after an- 


master troke up the cigars, and threw them away 
tience seemed quite to leave him. 


Mind that, now ;—there’s not a single one of them worth a rotten maize stalk. 
Tell that old coffee-colored hag of Johnny's, that I'll have no more of her c1- 
gars. Ride over to Mr. Ducie’s and fetch a box. And,d’ye hear! Tell him 
{ wan! to speak a word with him and the neighbors. Ask him to bring the 
neighbors with him to-morrow morning. And mind you're home again by two 
o'clock. Take the mustang we caught last week. I want to see how hi 
goes.” 

The negro listened to these various commands with open mouth and 
staring eyes, then givi g a perplexed look at his master, shot out of the 
room. 

** Where away, Ptoly !” 
‘To Massa Ducie.” 

** Without a pass, Ptoly! And what are you going to say to Mr. Duce 

lim nebber rend vad cigar again, him coffee-callud hag. Massa speak to 
Johnuy and neighbors. Johnny bring neighbors here.” 

* [thought as much,” said the judge with perfect equanimity. ‘ Wait a 
minute, I'll write the pass, and a couple of lines for Mr. Ducie.” 

Inis was soon done, and the negro dispatched on his ernand. The judge 
waited till he heard the sound of his horse's feet galloping away, and then, lay 
ing hold of the box of despised cig:1s, lit the first which came to hand. It 
smoked capitally, as did a'sa one that | took. ‘hey were Principes, and as 
good as |] ever tasted. 

I passed the wh le of that day fede a fete with the judge, who, I soon foun 
knew various friends of mine iu the States. 
der which I had come to Texas, aud the intention I had of settling there. 
should I find the country to my liking. During our long conversation, | was 
able to form a very differen’, aud much more favoradie, estimate of his charac 
ter, than [ had doue from his interview with Bob. He was the very man to 
be useful to a new country ; of great energy, sound judginent, enlarged and 
liberal views. He gave me some curious information as to the state of things 
in Texas; ani did: ot think it necessary to conceal from ime, as an American, 
and one who intended settling in the country, that there was a plan in ag'tation 
for throwing off the Mexican yoke, and declaring Texas an independent repub- 
lic. The high-spirited, and, for the most part, intelligent emigrants from the 
United States, who formed a very large majoriy of the population of Texas, 
saw themse ves, with no very patient feeling, under the rule of a people both 
morally and physically inferior to themselves. They looked with contempt, 
and justly so, on the bigoted, idle, and ignorant Mexicans, while the differeuce 
of religion, and interference of the priests, served to increase the dislike be 
tween the Spanish and Anglo American races 

Although the preject was as yet not quite ripe for execution, it was discus- 


shouted the Alcalde af.er hiin. 


man to keep it secret,” said the judge ; ‘“‘and there can be nothing to induce 
even the worst amongst us to betray a cause, dy ihe success of which he is 
sure to profit. We have many bad characters in ‘iexas, the offscourings of the 
United Siates, men like Bob, er far worse than him; but debauched, gamb- 
ling, drunken villains though they be, they are the men we want when It comes 
to a struggle ; a d when that time errives, they will all be found ready to put 
their shoulders to the wheel, use kuife and rifle, and shed the last drop of their 
blovd in defence of their fellow citizens, and of the new and independent re 
public of Texas. At this moment, we must wink at many things which would 
be severely punished in an older and more settled country ; each man’s arm Is 
of immense value to the State; for, un the day of battie, we shall have, not 
two to one, but twenty to one opposed to us,” 

I was awakened the following morning by the sound of a horse's feet; and 
look ng out of the window, saw Bob dismounting from his mustang. ‘The last 
twenty-four hours had told fearfully upon him. His limbs seemed powerless, 
and he reeled and stagzered in such a manner, that I at first thought him intox- 
icated. But such was not the case, His was the deadly weariness caused by 
mental anguish. He looked like one just taken off the rack. 

Hastily pu'ling on my clothes, I hurried down stairs, and opened ihe house 
door. Bob stood with his head resting on his horse’s neck, and his hands cross- 
ed, shivering and groaning. When ! spoke to him, he looked up, but did not 
seem (to know me. I tied his horse to a post, and taking his hand, Jed him in- 
to the house. He fyllowed like a child, apparently without the will or the 
power to resist ; and when I ploced hisn a chair, he fell into it with a weight 
that made it crack under him, and shook the house. [ could not get him to 
speak, and was about to return to my room to complete my toilet, when I again 
beard ihe tramp of mustangs. This was a party of half a dozen horsemen, 
all dressed in hunting shirts over buckskin breeches and jackets, and armed 
with rifles and bowie-knives ; stout, daring looking fellows, evidently from the 
sou’h-western states, with the true Kentucky half horse half alligator profile, 
and the usua! allowance of thunder, lightning, and earthquake. It struck me 
when I saw them, that two or three thousand such men would have smal! diffi- 
culiy in dealing with a whole army of Mexicans, if the latter were al! of the 
pigmy, spindle-shanked breed I had seen on first landing. ‘These giants could 
easily have walked away with a Mexican in each hand. 

They jumped off their horses, and threw the bridles to the negroes in the 
ususl Kentuckian devil-may-care s'yle, and then walked into the house with 
the air of people who make themselves at home every where, and who knew 
themselves to be more masters in Texas than the Mexicans themselves. On 
entering the parlor, they nodded a “‘ good.morning” to me, rather coldly to be 
sure, for they had seen me talking with Bob, which probably did not much re_ 





commend me. Presently, four more horsemen rode up, and then a third party, 


_ Bob evidently felt relieved now ; he had in a manner passed sentence on 
himself. Strange as it may appear, | had a similar feeling, and could not help | cealed by his hands, his elbows on his knees. At last, when all had drank and 


“Indeed!” said he, “‘indeed! You think vou’l] be no better till you're 


misfortune might happen ; and, at any rate, he’s better here than at Johnny’s. | 


other, broke them peevisily up, and threw the pieces out of the window. Tete | 
negro whom the sheii hed summoned, stood for some tume waiting, while his 
At last the judge’s pa- | 


“Hark ye, Ptoly !”’ grow ed he to the frightened black, ‘‘ the next time you | 
bring me cigars that neither draw nor smoke, i'll make your back smoke for it. | 


I told him the circumstances wun- | 


sed freely and openly by the American settlers. ‘ It is the interest of every | 
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~ bur buried his belt with him, és well as a flask OF rom, 786 that there were now fourteen of them assembled, all decided-looking men 
I set out for | in the prime of life and strength. ‘The judge, who s'ept in an adjoimng room, 
m the evenin’, when I looked about me, had been awakened by the noise. I heard him jump out of bed, and not three 


minutes elap ed before he entered the parlor. 
Aiter he had shaken hands with all his visitors, he presented me to them, 


‘Under the Patriarck. The ghost of the murdered man had driven me there. | and I found that I was in the presence of no less important persons th 

I had no peace till I'd dug him up and buried him again. Next day I set off | Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin; and that we of my wily . — 
in another direction. J was out of tobacco, and I started across the prairie |o | men were corregidors, one a procurador, and the others buenos hombres. or fee. 
Anahuac. Lord, what aday I passed! Wherever I went, he stood before me. If | holders. They did not seem, however, to prize their titles :much, for they ad- 
I turned, he turned too. Sometimes he came behind me, and looked over my | dressed one another by their surnames only. ; 

shoulder. I spurred my mustang till the blood caine, hopin’ to get away from 
him, but it was all no use. | thought when I got to Anahuae | should be | the judge pointed to the sideboard, and to the cigars, and then sat down. Some 
quit of hm, and I galloped on as if for life or death. But in the evenin’, in- | took a dram, others lit a cigar. 

s'ead of bein’ close to the salt-works as | expected, there | was agin under the 
Patriarch. I dug him up a second time, and sat and stared at him, and then | they were collecting their thoughts, or, as though it were undignified to show 


The negro brvught a light, opened the cigar box, and arranged the chairs . 


Several minutes elapsed, during which the men sat in perfect silence, as if 


any haste or impatience to speak. This grave sort of deliberation which is met 
with among certain clesses, and in certain provinces of the Union, has ofte: 
struck me as a curious feature of cur national character. It partakes of tire 


’ 


does me any good. I sha’n’t be better—I shall never bave peace til! I'm | stoical dignity of the Indian at his counci! fire, and of the stern, religious gra- 


vity of the early puritan settlers in América. 
During this pause Bob was writhing on his chair like a worm, his face con- 


- | smoked, the judge laid down his cigar. 

‘Men !” said he. 

“ Squire !”” enswered they. 

‘“We’ve a business before us, which I calculate wil! be best explained by 


* Yes,” answered Bob, w.th eager haste. ‘‘ Hung on the same tree under | whom it concerns.” 


The men looked at the squire, then at Bob, then at me. 

| “Bob Rock! or whatever your name may be, if you have aught to say, say 

it !’’ continued the judge. . 
** Said it all yesterday,” muttered Bob, his face still covered by his hands. 

: “Yes, but you must say it again to-day. Yesterday was Sunday, and Sun- 

day is aday of rest, and not of business. I will neither judge you, nor allow 


I stared at him like one fallen from the clouds, but he seemed not to notice | you to be judged, by what you said yesterday. Bes des, it was all between 


ourselves, for { don’t reckon on Mr. Rivers as any thing; I count him still as a 





‘There is, perhaps, another way to get rid of your li’, if you are tired of | stranger.” 
it,” he continued. ‘ We might, perhaps, hit upon one that would satisfy your 


‘* What's the use of so much palaver, when the thing's plain enough!” said 
Bob peevishly, raising his head as he spoke. 

The men stared at him in grave astonishment. He was really frightful to 
behold ; his face of a sort of blue tint; his cheeks hollow ; his beard wild and 
ragged ; his blood-shot eyes rolling, and deep sunk in their sockets. His ap- 
pearance was scarce!v human. 

‘ ] tell you again,” said the judge, “I wiil condemn no man upon his own 
word alone ; much less you, who have been in my service, and eaten of my 
bread. You accused yourself yesterday, but you were delirious at the time— 
you had the fever upon you.” 

* It’s no use, squire,’* said Bob, apparently touched by the k ndness of the 
judge. ‘ You mean weil, I see; but though you might deliver me out oj 
men’s hands, yeu couldn't rescue me from myself. it’s no use—I must be 
hung —hung on the same tree under which the man I killed lies buried.” 

The men, or the jurors, as I may call them, looked at one another, but said 
nothing. 

‘It’s no use,”’ again cried Bob, ina shrill, agonized tone. ‘If he had at- 
| tacked me, or ouly threatened me; but no, he sids't do it. T hear his words 
still, when he sa'd, * Do it not, man! I’ve wife and child. What you intend, 
brings no blessin’ on the deer.’ But | heard nothin’ then except the voice ot 
the devil; | brought the rifle down—levelled—fired.” 

The man’s agony was so intense, that even the iron-featured jury seemed 
moved by it, ‘They cast sharp, but stolen glances at Bob. ‘There was a short 
silence 

‘So yon have killed a man!” said a deep bass voice at last. 

“Ay, that have !!" gasped Bob. 

‘* And how came that!” continued his questioner. 

‘How it came! You must ask the devil, or Johany. No, not Johuny, | 
can tell youno hing; he was not there. No one can tell you but me; and | 
The man was at Johnny’s, aad Johnoy showed ic 





‘hardly know how it was 
| his belt full of money.”’ 
| Johnny!’? exclaimed several of the jury. 
| ‘Ay, Johnny! He reckoned on winning it from him, but the man was too 
| cautious for that ; and when Johnny had plucked all my feathers,won my tweity 
dollars fifty’. —— 
. Twenty dollars fifty cents,’ interposed the judge, ‘“ whch I paid him for 
catching mustangs and shooting game.” 
The men nodded. 
| ‘*And then because he wouldn’t play, you shot him?” 
| toned voice as befovre. 
‘* No—some hous after—by the Jacinto, near the Patriarch—met him down 
} there, and killed him.” 
| ‘ Thought there was something out o’ the common thereaway,” said one « 
| the jury; ‘for as we rode by the tree a Woole nation of kites and turkey buz 
zards fl Didn’t they, Mr. Heart ?” 


asked the same dee; 


iew out. 

Mr. Heart nodded. 

‘*Met him by the river, and cried. halves of his money,” continued Bob me 
chanically. ‘* He said he’d give me something to buy a quid, and more th 
enough for that, but not baives. ‘I’ve wife and cliild,’ said he’’—— 
| ‘And you!” asked the juror with the deep voice, which this time, howev 
had a hollow sound m it. 

‘Shot him down,” said Bob, with a wild hoarse laugh. 

For some time no word was spoken 

‘And who was the inan!” said a juror at last. 

* Didn’t ask him; and it warnt written on his face. He was from | 
States; but whether a hos:er, or a buckeye, or a madhead, is more than | can 
say.” 

* The thing must be investigated, Alcalde,” said another of the jury after 
second pause. 

‘it must so,” answered the Alcalde. 

‘** Woat’s the good of so muca investigation! grumbled Bob. 

‘What good!” repeated the Alcalde. *‘* Be: ause we owe it to ourselves 
to the dead m:n, aud to you, not to sentence you without having held an in- 
quest on the body. ‘There's another thing which {| must call your atiention 
to,” continued he, turning to the jury; “the man is half ou: o! his mind— 
not compos mentis as they say. He's got the fever, and had it when he did 
ihe deed ; he was urged on by Johnny, and maddened by his losses at play. [s 
spite of his wild excitement, however, he saved that gen:leman’s life yonder, 
Mr. Esiwerd Nathanael Rivers.” 
| * Did he so!” sad one of the jury. 

‘That did he,” replied J, ‘not only by saving me from drowning when my 
| horse dragged me, half dead and helpless, into the river, but also by the care 


| 





and attention he forced Johnny and bis mulatto to bestow upon me. Withou' 
| him | should not be alive at this moment. ’ 

Bob gave me a look which went to my heart. The tears were standing 
is eyes. The jury heard me in deep silence. 

‘It scems that Johuny led you on and excited you to this?” said ove of 
| jurors. 

“I didn’t say that. J only said that he pointed to the man’s money bag, au 
said——But what is it to you what Johnny said? I’m the man who did 1t. 
speak for myself, and |’i] be hanged for myself.” 

“All very good, Bob,” interposed the Alcalde ; “but we can’t hang you 
without being sure you deserve it. What du you say to it, Mr. Whyte! Youre 
the procurador—and you, Mr. Heart and Mr. Stone! Help yourselves to rult 
or brandy ; and, Mr. Bright and !rwin, take another cigar. They're consi¢er 
able to'erable the cigars—ain’t they! That's brandy, Mr. Whyte, in the dia 
mond bottle.” 

Mr. Whyte had got up to give h’s opinion, as I thought ; but | was m's° 
taken. He stepped to the sideboard, took up a bottle m one hand and a 
glass in the other, every movement be ng performed with the greates' del: 
beration. 

* Well, squire,” said he, ‘or rather Alca/de? —— 

After the word Alcalde, he filled the glass half full of rum. 

“If it’s as we've heard,” added he, pouring about a spo nful of water 
the rum, “and Bob has killed the man’—he continued, throwing in some 
lum;s of sugar— murdered him ’—he went on, crushing the sugar with 3 
wooden stamp—*! rather calkilate ”’—here he raised the pa pe Bob oug) 
to be hung,” he concluded, putting the tumbler to his mouth and emptying 't- 

The jurors nodded in silence. Bob drew a deep breath, as if a load were '* 
ken off iis breast 7 i" 

“ Well,” said the judge, who did not look over well pleased ; “1! you ® 
think so, and Bob is agreed, | ca'culaie we must d> as he wishes. | tell you, 
though, [ don’t do it willingly. At any rate we must tind the dead man first 
and examine Johnny. We owe that to ourselves and to Bod.” 

‘* Certainly,” said the jury wi h one voice. . - 

“You are a dreadful murderer, Bob, a very considerable one,” continued “ 
judge; “but [tell you to your face, and not to flatter you, there is more qa 
in your litile finger than in Johnny’s whole hide. And [’m sorry for you, . 
cause, at the bottom, you are not a bad man, though you’ve been led away a 
bad company and example. I calculate you might still be reformed, and mace 
very useful—more so, perhaps, than you think. our rifle’s a capital good one. 

At these last words the men all louked up, and threw a keen enquiring glance 
at Bob. 
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judge insisted, and reasoned with him, and at last he took a chair. 


tion’? said the Alcalde, with a glance at me. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 











’ 


continued the judge encouragingly, *‘ to 


-You might be of great service,’ 
You’re worth a dozen Mexicans any 


‘he country and to your fellow-citizens. 
' Whue the jadge was speaking, Bod let h’s head fall on his breast, and seemed 
He now looked up. 
understand, squire; I see what yon’re drivin’ at. But I can't do it—I 
w itso long. My life’s a burthen and a sufferin‘ tome. Wherever! go, 
1y or by night, he’s always there, standin’ before me, and drivin’ me ander 
the Patriarch.” 
ere was a pause of some duration. The judge resumed. 
So be it, then,” said he with a sor: of suppressed sigh. ‘ We'll see the 
to-day, Bob, and you may come to-morrow at ten v’clock.”’ 
n’t it be sooner?” asked Bob impa iently. 
Are you m such ahurry !” asked Mr. Heart. 
iat's the use of palaverm’!” said Bob sulkily. ‘I told you already 
| ‘s of my life. If you don’t come till ten o’c ock, by the ‘time you've 
and ridden co the Patriarch, the fever ’ll be upon me.” 
But we cant be flymg about like a parce. of wild geese, because of your 
fever,” said t e procur dor. 
Certainly uot.” said Bob humbly. 
‘s an ogly customer the fever, though, Mr. Whyte,’ 
| calculate we ought to do him that pleasure. 


{ ao 


rei 


{ 


wid 


? 
Why sooner 


yur taik out 


observed Mr. Trace; 
What do you think, 


reckon he's rather indisereet in his askin’s,”’ said the ju'ge, ina toe of 


ry 


‘However, as he wishes it, and if it is agreeable to you,’”’ added 


\ a8 
ig to the Ayuntamiento; ‘and as it's you, Bub, I calculate we must 
st you ask.” 
Chnankee,” said Bob. 
Nothing to thank for,” growled the judge. * And now go into the kitchen 


** What have you to say '” 

Bob stared around him; his lips moved, but no word escaped hin. His spi- | 
rit wasevidently no longer with things of this earth. 

** Bob!” said the jndge again, ** we will pray for your soul.” 

‘Pray! pray!” groaned he. ‘I shall need it.” 

In slow aud solemn accents, and wih great feel ag. the judge uttered the 
Lord’s Prayer. Bob repeated every word afterhim. Whea tt was ended— 

**God be mere:fulto your soul!” excleimed the judge. 


another bound his eyes, a thrd person drew his feet out of the stirrups, while 
a fourth stepped behi d his horse with a heavy riding-whip. All was done .n 
the deepest s.lence ; not a word was breathed ; nota foot-fall heard on the sofi 
yielding turf. There was something awful and oppressive in the pro‘ound still- 
ness that reigued in ‘he vas: enciosure. 

The whip fell. The hor-e gave a spring forwards. At the same moment 
Bob made a desperate clutcl at the bridle, and a loud * Hold!” burst in thrill- 
ing tones from the lips of the judge. 

It wastoo late; Bob was already hanging. The judge pushed forward, 
nearly riding down the man who held the whip, and seizing Bob in his arms, 


other he strove to unfasten ihe noose. His whole gigantic frame trembled 
with ea:erness and exertion. ‘The procurador, corregidurs, all, 1n short, stood 
in Open-mouthed wouder at this strange proceeding. 

* Whisky ! whisky! Has nobody eny whisky!” shouted the judge 

One of the men sprang forward with a wh sky-flask, another supported the 
body, and a third the feet 
afew drops of spirits into his mouth, The cravat, which had not 
ken off, hid hindered the breaki:g of the neck. Bob at last opened his eyes, 


een ta- 





a good meal of roast beef, d’ye hear?’ He knocked upon the table. 
ne good roast beef for Bob,” said he to a negress who entered ; “ and see 


| 
ts it. And get yourself dressed more decently. Bob—like a white | 
id a Christian, not like a wild redskin.” 
necress and Bob left the room. The conversation now turned upon 
ho appeared, from all accounts, to be a very bad and dangerous fel- 
and after a short discussion, they agreed to lynch him, in backwoodsman’s 
just as coolly as if they had been talking of catching a mustang. When | 
j co ¥ 


me to this satisfactory conclusion, they got up, drank the judge's 
1 mine, shook us by l 

y passed more heavily than the preceding one 
| with the strange scene I had witnessed to talk mach. 
bad humour. He was vexed that aman should be hung who 


render the country much and good service if he remained alive. ‘That | 
¢ ic 
' 
| 
] 


1 tnt < . ‘ } Y-) 
the hand, and left the room and the house. 


I was too much en- 
The judge, too, 


very 





the miserable, cowardly, treacherous Johnuy, should be sent out of t! 
is quickly as possible, was perfectly correct, but with Bob it was very 
it. In vain did I remind him of the crime of which Bob had been guilty 
1e outraged laws of God and inan—and of the It was | 

if Bob had sinned against society, he could repair his fault much bet 


atonement due. 


remaining alive than by being hung; and, for any thing else, God would | 
itin his own good time. We parted for the night, neither of us con- | 
i by the other's arguments. 
We were sitting at breakfast the next morning, when a man, dressed in black, | 
up tothe door. It was Bob, but so metamorphosed that [ scarcely knew | 
n. IJnstead of the torn and bloodstained handkerchief round his head, he 
re a hat; instead of the leathern jacket,adecent cloth coat. He had shaved 
f his beard too, and looked quite another mar His manner had altered with | 


he seemed tranquil and resigned. 
held out his hand to the judge, who took and shook it heartily. 

Sob !”’ said he, ‘if you had only jistened to what I so often told you: | 
those clothes brought on purpose from New Orleans, in order that, on | 
days at least, you might look like a decent and respectable man. How of 
have I asked you to put them on, and come with us to meeting, to hear Mr 


dress; 


| 
! 
With a mild and submissive look, | 


; 





ss preach! ‘There is some truth in the saying, that the coat makes the man. | 
iis Sunday coat, a man often puts on other ind better thoughts ’ that 
1 been your case only fifty-two times in the year, you'd have learned to avoid 
iy before now.” 
Bob said nothing. 
‘Well, well! Ive done al! I could to make a better manof you. All that | 


was in my power.” | 

That you have,” answered Bob, much moved. ‘God reward you for it!” 

{ could not help holding out my hand to the worthy judge ; and as I did so [| 

thought I saw a moistness in his eye, which he suppressed, however, and, turn- | 

go to the breakfast table, bade us sit down. Bob thanked him humbly, but de- | 
lined, saying that he wished to appear fasting before his offended Creator. The 


Before we had done breakfast our friends of the preceding day began to drop , 
and some of them joined us at the meal. When they had al! taken what 
ey chose, the judge ordered the negroes to clear away, and 
his done, he seated himself at the upper end of the table, with the Ayunta- 
iiento on either side, and Bob facing hun. 
‘Mr. Whvte.”’ sai : = &< se tease lor. ar ing t 
Mr. Whyte,”’ said the Alcalde, ‘‘ have you, as procurador, any thing to 


leave the room 


« Yes, Alcalde,” replied the procurador. “In virtue of my office, I made a 
earch in the place mentioned by Bob Rock, and there found the body of a aan 
vho had met his death by a gunshot wound. [also found a belt full of money, 

several letters of recommendation to different planters, from which it ap- 

irs that the man was on his way from IIlinois to San Felipe, in order to buy 
Colonel Austin, and to settle in Texas.’ 

(he procurador then produced a pair of saddle-bags, out of which he took a 

rn belt stuffed with money, which he laid on the table, together with the 

rs. ‘I'he judge opened the belt, and counted the money. It amounted to 

vards of five hundred dollars, in gold and silver. ‘The procurador then read 


tter 
ers 


Ine of the corregidors now announced that Johnny and his mulatto had left 
rhouse and fled. He, the corregidor, had sent people in pursuit of them ; 
‘as yet there were no tidings of their capture. This piece of intelligence 
med to vex the judge greatly, but he made no remark on it at the time. 

Sob Rock !"” cried he. 

Bob stepped forward. 
“ Bob Rock, or by whatever other name you may be known, are you guilty 
or not guilty of this man’s death '” 

Guilty!’ replied Bob, in a low tone. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, will you be pleased to give your verdic 

The jury left the room. In ten minutes they returned. 

‘Guilty !" said the foreman. 

‘Bob Rock,” said the judge solemnly, ‘ your fellow-citizens have found you 
guilty; and I pronounce the sentence—that you be hung by the neck untul you 
ire dead. ‘The Lord be merciful to your soul !”’ 

‘Amen !"’ said all present. 

* Thank ye,” murmured Bob. 

‘We will seal up the property of the deceased,” said the judge, “ and then 
roceed to our painful duty.” 

He called for a light, and he and the procurador and corregidors sealed up the 

‘pers and money 
‘ Has any one aught to allege why the sentence should not be put in execu- 


SC¢e 





¢ 7°? 


‘He saved my life, judge and fellow-citizens,” cried I, deeply moved. 

$05 shook his head mournfully. 
Let us go, then, in God’s name,” said the judge. 

Without another word being spoken, we Icft the house and mounted our hor- 
ses. ‘The judge had brought a Bible with him ; and he rode on, a little in front, 
with Bob, doing his best to prepare him for the eternity to which he was has- 
tening. Bob listened attentively for some time ; but at last he seemed quite 
impatient, and pushed his mustang into so fast 4 trot, that for a moment we sus- 
pected him of wishing to escape the doom he had so eagerly sought. But it 
vas only that he feared the fever might return before the expiration of the short 
time he yet had to live. ade ; 

After an hour's ride, we came to the enormous live oak distinguished as the 
Patriarch. T'wo or three of the men dismounted, and held aside the heavy 
ioss-covered branches which swept the ground, and formed a complete curtain 
round the tree. The party rode through the opening thus made, and drew up 
u a circle beneath the huge leafy dome. In the centre of this ring stood Bob 
trembling like an aspen-leaf, and with his eyes fixed on a small mound of fresh 
earth, partly concealed by the branches, and which had escaped my notice on 
my former visit to the tree. It was the grave of the murdered man. . 

A magnificent burial-place was that : no poet could have dreamt or desired a 
vetter. Above, the huge vault, with its natural frettings and arches ; +e 
‘he greenest, freshest grass ; around, an eternal half light, streaked and varied, 
ind radiant as a rainbow. It was imposingly beautiful. 

Bob, the judge, and the corregidors, remained sitting on their horses, but se- 
veral of the other men dismounted. One of the latter cut the lasso from Bob’s 
saddle, and threw an end of it over one of the lowermost branches ; then unit- 
ng the two eads, formed them into a strong noose, which he left dangling te 
‘he bough, This simple preparation completed, the Alcalde took off his hat an 
folded his hands. The others followed his example. 

‘ Bob !” said the judge to the unfortunate criminal, whose head was bowed 
on his horse’s mane ; “ ' we will pray for your poor soul, which is about to 
part from your sinful body.” : : 

Bob raised his head. “I had something to say,” exclaimed he, in a wonder- 
ing and husky tone. ‘ Something I wanted to say.” 


’ 





| 
| 
|! 
| 


and gazed vacantly around him. 

‘* Bob,” said the judge, “you had something to siy, 
Johnny !”’ v4 

* Johnny,” gasped Bob; ‘ Johnny.” 

‘* Wh.t’s become of him?” 
e33°‘ He’s gone :¢ San Antonio. Johnny.” 

“ To San Antonio!’’ repeated the judge, with an expression of great a 
overspreading his jeatures. 

“To San Antonio—to Padre Jose,” cont 
ware !”’ 

‘*A traitor, then !"’ muttered several. 
* Catholic ! exclaimed the judge The words he had heard seemed 
prive him of all strength. His arms fell slowly and gradually by 
Bob was egain hanging from the lasso. 

* A Catholic! a traior!” 
traitor !”’ 


; pen 
*Soit is, men. 


hadn't vou, avout 


inned Bob; *‘a Catholic. Be- 


iis s1de, ai 
\ 


repeated several of the 


exclaimed the } idge. * We've notime to ‘ose,’ continved 


he, in a tarsh, harried] vuoi.e; “no time tolose; we must caich him.” 
“ That must we,” sa'd several voices, ** or our plans are betrayed tu t 
Mexicans.’ : 
* After him immediately to San Antonio',’ cried the judge with the san 
desperately hurried manner, 
fo San Antonio!” repeated the men, pushing their way throug’ the eur- 
tain of mossand branches. As soon es they were outside, those ) wer 
| dismounted sprang into the saddle, and, without another word, the wa 
galloped away in the direction of San Anionio. 
The judge alone rewiained, scemingiy iost in thougn! lis cou 
ind anxious, and his eyes following ‘he riders. His revere, nowe 
| lasted but avery few seconds, when he seized my arn. 
‘*Hasten to my house,” cried he; “lose no time, don’t spare 


Take Pto'y and a fresh beast ; hurry over to San Felipe, and teil Stephen Aus 
n what has happened, and what you have ‘s 
* But, judge” 
‘ Off with you at once, if you would do Texas aservice. Brongn 
and daughter back.” 
And so saying, he literally drove me from under the tree, pushing me out wit! 


seen and heard 





/ 


ands and feet. I was so startled at the expresssion of violent i.apatience and 

anxiety which his features assumed, that, wiuhout venturing to make f 

objection, I struck the spurs into my mustang and galloped off 
Before | had got fifty yards from the tree, [ looked round [he judge had | 


disappeared. 

I rode full speedto the judge’s house, and thence on a 
Felipe, where I found Colone! Austin, who seemed much alarmed by the 
{ brought him, had horses saddled, and sent round toall the neighbours. Be- 


+ '* h\. 
| nade their p 


ore the wife and step-daughter of the judge had 


fresh horse to San | 


L 


news 


accompany me home, he started with fifty armed men in the direction of San ! 
r , 
Antonio 
I escorted the ladias to their house, but scarcely had we arrived there, when 
nm ' 


{ was seized with a ferer, the result of my recent fatigues and sufferings. For | 


: : 
| some days my life was in danger, but at last a good constitution, and the kind- | ,, 
As soonas ! was | ¢; 


est and most watchful nursing, triumphed over the disease 
able to mount a horse, [ set out for Mr. Neai’s plantation, company with 
his huntsman Anthony, who, afterspending many days, and riding over hun 
dreds of m les of ground in quest of me, had at last found me out 

Our way led up past the Patriarch, and, as we approached it, we saw in 
numerable oirds of prey, and carrion crows circling round it, croaking and 
creaming. I turned my eyes in another direction; but, nevertheless, | felta 
sstrange sort of longing to revisit the tree. Anthony had ridden on, and was 
already hidden from view behind its branches. Presently [ heard him givea 
loud shout of exultation. i jamped off my horse, and led 11 through a small 
opening in the leafage. | 

Some fortv paces from me the body of a man was hanging by a lasso from 
the very same branch on which Bob had been hung. It was not Hob, however, 
for the corpse was much too short and small for him. 

[ drew nearer. “Johnny!” [exclaimed ‘“ That's Johnny !” 

“It was,” answered Anthony. ‘“ Thauk Heaven, there's an end of him !" 

I shuddered. ‘ But where is Bob?” 

* Bob?’ cried Anthony. ‘ Bob!” 

He glanced towards the grave. The mound of earth seemed to me larger 
and higher than when [ had last seen 1&. Doubtless the maurderer lay beside 
his victim. 

“Shall we not render the last serv.ce to this wretch, Anthony?" asked I. 

“The scoundrei !” answered the hintsman. “I won't dirty my hands with 
him Let him poison the kites and the crows!” 


We rode on. 
Biackwood's Magazine for December. 





Cheatre Ronal Covent Garden. 
MR. Ht. [. WALLACK 


Begs leave most respectfully to announce, that his Benefit, fixed for jasi Mon- 
day three weeks, and subsequently unfixed by the fix in which be was placed by 
the conduct of his company, has been again fixed for Monday the 20:h ; but he 
begs leave respectfully to unix it once more, in order that the entertainmence 
provided may be on a scale commensurate with ihe importance of the occasion. 
Full particulars will be shortly announced ; but it may already be siated wiih 
confidence, that the 
ORCHESTRA 
will be o: (he same scale as usual, 
THE DRAMAS 
will be placed on the stage with all that &c. &:., which bas avd ever will be, 
écc., under the present management of tais 
GREAT NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
The lessee is happy to announce, that the 
COMPANY 
will consist of several ladies and geatiernen, whose canes will appear in future 
bills. 
Due notice will be given of the a 


ight when the Benefit: will take p!ace—and 
in the mean time tickets may be bad at the usual places. 


Punch. 





A Ward in Chancery —Anne Frances Creasy, who has on several occasiuns 
figured at this office un charges of swindling as Ann Payne, was charged by 
Edward Edwards, a cabman, with omittieg to pay hi: his lawful fare. While 
the cabman was narrating his ups and downs with the prisoaer the whole court 
was convulsed with laughter. 


About seven o'clock iast night (said the cabman) f was caifed off the stand ia 


the Harrow-road by a potboy, who introduced me to the prisoner. c [s yours's 
a fiy-cab, my man?” says she. “Yes, your jadyship, says [. “ Have — 
got your night horse ia 1” saysshe. “* H have your ladysbip, , says | : 4d the 
potboy told me she was quite a lady. ‘* That’s right,” says she, “for I've a 


| in Basinghall-streer. My eye thinks I, she must be a rare werd in On. 


* Amen !”’ said ail present. lentitled to 
One of the corregidors now passed the noose of the lasso round Bob’s neck, | « 


raised hin on his own hor-e, supporting bia with one hand, while with tke | 


of the half-hanged man, while the juoge poured | 


tode- i 4 


men; °° a citizen anda} 


narations to } of 


| bled, through gracious protection, to make this, 


a ¥4 





sucery 
* eg ae, aud besides, my lord, she was dressed then ja 
» gait e, = Hot as she 18 BOW; but we shal! come to her mettymorphus 
) d-bye. ell, she stops ata public-house in Basinghall-s.reet a little 


to have auch lo of trustees ; 


hil . 
| Wore, and then ordered me to drive tu her other trustee’s in Heckuey, and 


‘ 
' pay the gates,” sa “ , 
cheadal a » Saye she, fur I've nothing but gold” I shail men sowe of 
to ie aaa oa aa, thiuks I, acd duwn I dtives to Hackney; and wiea | gur 
; { s . 
' awe, 1 Wks such a kuuck as I thougat such a ward in Chancery was 
ie Gene ve there?” cried a vuice out of the chamber window. 
hast a @Sy, cried my iady fare. “ Tue uevii!” answered the voice; and 
eaneie enum on anepot voice cried, Qa, come in Mrs. Creasy.” Weil, the 
4E00.@ ove . = ee ’ 
nines 4 sich ouasiaara Mrs. Creasy Waiks in; anu then, yvur worship, you 
8: egu are-up Im your life. . 
you ————."’ screamed one young lad ; “Of Aton rote - jen 
another, “ Of witn . yi with my mother’s bore,” cried 
ping her of ay mothers gawn,” cried a third ; and they went on strip- 
Ky wih te — aiver another until I began to feel Uneasy abvut what | was 
‘od owsomever they d ive her} 
acd so turoed Ler out int ey did give her her uwn old things to put on, 
don’t you think this | np soe siseet decent ; aud then says she, © Cabman 
a ha ‘ 1’; ee — Very strange?” «+ D—d Strange,’ saysI Alas!’ 
says sne, °° v ; : tonsa 
: a de A ep ow = aud a ward in Chancery worth 30,0001 ! Good eab- 
man, , 'Y other trustee's in London wail!” Y¥ , ’ 
4 on wall! Yes, tomwks |, PU find 
some irustees fur you for a night at least, so I druv her to one of the City sta 
tion-houses, where she was searched, and hadu't g mag about b nee 
‘ ; , ‘ut am out her 
Mrs, Creasy assured the Alde h | 
anal “a , oll <n aren! it he would send for her trustees 
V mui ake #@i ! " + >. 
gut. { fs of laughier.)—She was remanded until the 


following day. 


i 


Alleged Crim. Con.—We give the subjoined statement, withou: 
|} puss@ssion of! 


; being in 
ihe games of the parties referred to, or pledging ourselves for its 
accuracy; but as the report appears to have obtained circulation, we are im- 


i duced Insert i. as an affa'r which is gaining publicity :—** A nobleman, some- 
‘beyond the prime of life, residing in the vicinity of one of the newly 
ected squares, had shown a paternal regard for a lady, about twenty-three, 
aod Being Gestrous of seeing her seitied in life, agreed to her marrizge with a 
young solicitor, res‘ding in the same neighborhood. ‘The marriage took place, 
, @ha the Hed'eman was a constant Visiter to the young couple ; he bestowed ail 


his patronage upon the husband, appointed him his steward, receiver of rents, 
&c. The solicitor was seut into the country upon some special business for the 
novieman, and daring his abserce the 1e ghbers thought the visits of the latter 
| were more frequent and later than u-va', as he was seen to go home at five and 
| SIX ‘Mtie morownyg. Some frieods wrote to the husband, and advised him to re- 
ur (o town unexpectedly, which he did on Monday last, between eleven and 
t ve o'clock at night. On bis arrival at home he found ali the inmates had 
however, of waking them up, he, with the assistance 
rencs, ota nec aa catrence at the back of the premises, and proceeded 


yrest. fosread 


»>Stuifs to his wi 8 Dedroor fides A te is'ea _ 3) i . } 
room door After listeung, he heard some geotle 
er and many eudearing words passing between her and aman. He 

r ’ ’ - - * I 

ely broke > door, w , to his great surorise end astonishmeat, 
id fits patron in bed with nis tratlone Ure calorit was soon unkeunelled 

. ae v¥ ast ‘ 4 c [z) sit 
»t re¢ i was compelled to travel hone in the midat of a 

sho. 1 no her cover 3 shirt The sha has deter 

| : _ - din : Lom « 1. " ad ail c - 

| vn 1eg lings, and ha t only evidence of his frierds who 
} eer sf ' t lier nae a he rr ha . 
ty parties in bed togethsr, bot 


ony a / . . 
ne, and who saw the ou 
4 ’ 


mans pockets, amatory e} istles were fo ind, whieh proved 


evecy time tae hustand had Oeen absent upun the business of his patron 
shar : 1d Deen vcenpied. The lady has left her home, bot it is 
wo where she nas gone to.” Giobe, 
ai/ 7 son , N “more > - . ‘« . . 
WHAT ake THE Sinews or Mopean Wanrare?—To this imaginary ques- 
the following brief extractfrom Sidney Smith’s last letter furnishes aii 


ower Ol every country depends on their Three per Cents. 
vere to reappear upon earth, Wettenhall’s List would be more 
than his Commentaries: Roth-child would open and shut the 

Janus; Thomas Baring or Bates, would probably command the 
Legion, and the soldiers would march to batile wiih luad cries of Serip 





.empie 
: i 


Renta 


i Omnium Reduced ! Conscls, and Cesar ! 
Here. you {| ztrotier 9 said a dand toa I " b lat re , ell b 
2 ; andy to an Irish laborer, ‘ come, tell me the 
sys - vec ‘old in your life, and ['ll treat you to whiskey pauch.” 
\ my sow r bonor’s a gentleman,” retorted Pat. 
ae have dined?’ said a stranger to his friend. ‘I have, upun my 
tr," replied be. ‘* Then,” rejoined the first, ‘‘ if you have dined upon your 


nor, [ fear you have made but e slight repast.'’ 


xg /uige Story has a son, saysthe New Haven Courier, about twenty-three years 
age, whois a beautiful scu'ptor, paints superbly, is a poet of more than or.i- 
iry prom se, plays exquisitely on a uumber of musical instruments, is famlar 
mber of ianguages, practises somewhat extensively a: the bar, and is 

work of great value and acuteness 


NG GORGE THE THigD.—A card, with the following inscription was left 


> Queen's house, on the 18th of March, 1801 :—* Captain Blake, of the 
renadiers (George [) was in the regiment of Colonel Murray, at the battle of 
Preston Pans, in the year 1745. He was left among the dead in the field of 
iction, with no less than eleven wounds ; one so serious as .o carry away three 
ches of his skull ; has been preserved 56 years to relate the event, and ena- 


his personal inquiry after his 
Majesty's health.’ 

EXTRAORDINaRY PeDesTRIANISM.—A walking match against time, similar 
io the celebrated feat of 1,000 males in 1,000 successive hours by Capt. Bar- 
clay, bas just terminated at Leeds. A young man, of the name o! James 
Searles, a native of Leeds, commenced the arduous task of walking 1,000 
miles in 1,000 consecutive hours, one mile in each boar, on Monday, the 2a 
oi October, on a piece of the public highway in the neighborhood of Hol- 
beck, which is in the borough of Leeds. He always walked two miles in 
immediate succession—one at the termination, and the other at the beginning 
of every hour—and continued to walk in that way antil five o’clock on Mon 
day afternoon last, when he had walked altogether 1,052 miles 1,400 yards in 
t,OL7 successive hours. ‘Though the distance beiween the point at which h 
siarted and that al which he terminated was called a mile only, it was actu- 
ally 63 yards more than a statute mile; hence the eggregate distance walked 
exceeded that required for the accomplishment of the feat. [t is said that 
Searics aitempted the task voluntarily, and at the firstthere was not much 
money dependisg on the issue; but alter ne had continued to walk for about 
a fortnight, a good many bets were made, and therefore a considerable sam 
of money changed hands on Monday last. On Tuesday Searles was “ chaired” 
like a vewly elected member of parliament, through the principal! sireets of 
the borough of Leeds, accompanied by a large concourse of people and a 
band of music. He appeared to be in excellent health and spiriis, and his 
friends state that he is ready to do a greater feat of walking than thai which 
he has just accomplished. 


[ We give the foregoing paragraph from a provincial paper without at all 
vyouching for the truth of the performance. In fact we doubt, for many rea- 
sons, its completion. There does not seem to have been sufficient interest in 
any parties to watch the progress of the pedesirian; and it is not necessary 
to forewarn our readers that mere curiosity would not prompi any man or 
class of men to sil up night and day for upwards of six weeks to see thata 
man performed a herculean labor “on his own accourt,” strictly adhering to 
time and distance, and for which he could only be remunerated by sabscrip- 
ition; and we know that in many of the attempts made of the like descrip- 
tion, the grossest deception was practised. In Captain Barclay’s case im- 
mense sums were wagered on the result, and the most rigid watchfulness 
«was kept throughout } Rell’s Life, of Nov. @. 


James Seances, avias Tigser.—Mr. Editor: This pedestrian is not a oa- 
tive of Leeds, as stated, but of Horneastic, Lincoinshire. [f any gendeman 
disputes his performance of the arduous task of walking 1,000 miles ia 1,000 
successive hours, he can be matched to walk the same distance over again if 
auy person will bet £1,000 to £500; he is also ready to walk any man in the 
world one mile in every hour, for from £100 to £500; he can likewise be, 
backed to walk twenty miles backwards against any man, providing he will 
give him two miles in that distance, for £25 or £50. His money is always 
ready at the Shakspeare Inn, Meadow-lane, Leeds.—Yours, &c., W. S. 

g Rell’s Life, of Dec. 3. 

Marcu acatnst Time.—The match in which a genileman oi the name of 
Thorn backed himself to walk a milein nine minutes for £5, came off om 
Tuesday, Nov. 28, nearthe Crown, Harlesden-green, and attracted an unusu- 
ally large assemblage of spectators. The weather was most propiiioas, con- 
sidering the period of the year, but the road, from the late rains, was any thing 
but favorable to the undertaking, the half mile out and home being heavy, 
and it had several bends. Messrs. Dark (of Lord’s ground) and Wells off- 
ciated as umpires, and Mr. Johnson as referee. At two o’clock the Gentle- 
man, whose “ first appearance” was hailed with loud applause, came to the 
scratch to perform his part, leaving “ Time” to follow suit. On the word 
being given he shot away at terrific speed, and completed the first quarter of 
a mile in L min. 59 seconds, to the no little surprise of the backers of “ Time,” 





great deal of most important bueiness to do to-night. Furst drive tv Horse 
monger-lane, and make haste.” When we got to Horsemonger lane there 
seemed something queer; but “drive me to my trustee s, No —, Tower-street 
—I’m award in Chancery,” says sbe. Oo! thinks I—that’s it ; then its all right ; 
and away we spanks off to Tower-street. When she arrived there a Mr. O wen 
was sent for, and he had the cheek to say that she ought to be hung. ~ Owen, 

saya she “ now I'll never marry you at all. Cabman, drive me instantly to my 
other trustee’s, No —, Gracechurch-street.” S» off we goes again for Grace- 


but who still imagined that he could not live the pace throughout the dis- 
tance ; but in this opinion they were doomed tobe disappointed, for ander all 
the disadvantages of not having had an hour’s training, and the state of the 
ground, he ultimately completed the distance, with little apparent distress, in 
minutes 2 seconds, amidst the shouts of his friends, among whom wasa@ 
celebrated Irish comedian, who exclaimed, “ By the powers, my boy, you» 


have stepped out of theold men,and are doing the Walking Gendeman in» 
style.” _Beli’s Life, Dec. 3. 





church-street ; and we had hardly got there when she wanted to see her irustee 











Che Spirit of the Times. 































TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “SPIRIT.” 


THE expenditures made upon the paper, and the heavy pecuniary losses sustained by 
the Proprietor within the last two years, coupled with the diminution in the number of 
his subscribers, occasioned by the necessity of erasing from his books those whose em- 
barrassments had rendered them unable to pay their subscriptions, imperatively oblige 
him to make the following appeal to those staunch friends of the good cause who yet 
stand by him. In determining to take this course—to which he has been impelled by 
# 1eer necessity—he has resolved frankly to state the case to each individual subscriber, 
and ask each to give him his aid in extending the circulation of the paper, by sending him 
a@ new subscriber. 

His defence or apology for such a step is based on considerations like these :—The 
character of the “ Spirit of the Times ” is entirely sui generis ;—it is a perfect rara avis 
among American newspapers ;—it receives no countenance or aid from parties or sects, 
as it advocates no Political or Religious doctrines ; it is devoied almost exclusively to 
the Turf and its manifold interests, and relies mainly for support upon a comparatively 
Jimited class of readers. Unless it can secure the support of a majority of that class, 
* salipetre won’t save it.”” Thus has the Proprietor reasoned with himself, and know. 
ing {ull well that no publication ever had a list of subscribers embodying more spirit 
and prompt generosity than those he now has, he has been induced to believe that each 
would excuse the liberty were he to make a direct requisition, and ask each mother’s 





son of them to send him anew subscriber. 

Such have been his thoughts, and upon conversing with some of the Fathers of the 
Turf, they have told him to do it—by all means to do it. Andto enable his present sub- 
scribers more readily to accomplish this purpose, he has determined to hold out to new 
ones the following inducements, namely :—Every New Subscriber who will pay one 
year’s subscription in advance, shall be supplied, without additional cost, with any Five 
he may select, of the annexed 

PORTRAITS, SUPERSLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL PLATE, 
From Original Paintings. 
Col, WM. R. JOHNSON, the “ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 


it is allowed on all hands, that since the publication of the “ Spirit of the Times ” was 
commenced, in 1831, the price of Blood Stock has advanced beyord all precedent—great 
numbers of gentlemen throughout the Union have been encouraged to engage in Breed- 
ing and Training, and it has been the peculiar province and pride of this journal sedu- 
Jously to watch over theirinterests. The punctual dissemination of Sporting Intelli- 
gence has contributed in an infinite degree to ‘‘ keep the thing a going "—and unless there 
js some acknowledged authority for the blood and performances of Horses—some accre- 
dited organ of the Sporting World—some medium through which Breeders and Turfmen 
can interchange sentiments—can learn what each other is doing—can hear of what is 
going on throughout the country—Racing inevitably must go down, and the value of 
Blood Stock be reduced, as was the case within the last half century, to that of ordinary 
hacks and roadsters. 

DU? A New Vo.tvmeE of the “ Spirit of the Times ""—the Fourteenth—w1il be com- 
wacnced on the 2d day of March next, and the Proprietor begs to give notice to those gen- 
tlemen who may be disposed to subscribe for it, that upon forwarding their names, the 
Engravings they may select will be forwarded, and, in the meantime, the paper also, whiie 
their subscriptions will date from the 2d of March—the date of the New Volume. 

Dec. 30, 1843. 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


A new Jockey Club has just been organized at Jackson, the seat of Govern- 
ment, of Mississippi. Col. Suyru, of the “ Southern Recorder’’-—the hand. 
somest country paper in the Union, by the bye—must keep us informed of their 
doings. The first meeting is to come off on the 4th Monday of next month 
The following gentlemen comprise the officers :—President—William Francis, 
Esq.; Vice Presidents—W. A. Ware, Wm. Yerger, Henry H. Cargill, J. C. 
Forest, H. Hilzheim; Secretary—M. R. Dudley ; Treasurer—W illiams Morris. 

Mem.—Three men with each agun firing from a skiff, on the Potomac, ai 
the mouth of Ma-Modoc creek last week, killed and picked up 30 wild geese at 
ove discharge, and crippled, probably, an equal number. These critturs watch 
for them at night, and it is when thew are coming in to roost on the shore (hat 
they ere slain in such numbers. Lone Tom. 








Dr. A. V. Conover, of Freehold, N. J., claims the name of Blucher for his 
chesnut colt by Clarion, dam by John Richards. 


——— 


Steel.—{t bas been supposed that this fine son of Imp. Fylde wou!d make 
hie next season in Alabama, but we learn that Capt. Evsans, of Lunenburg, 
Va., has re-purchased tLe entire interest in him, and will stand bim the ensuing 
spring at the Charlotte Court House, Va., at $30 cash. Steel’s colts are said 
to be very promising; he is not only highly bred but his per‘ormances 


were of a high order. 


Racing in Arkansas.—“ The North Arkanaas,” published at Batesville, con- 


tain the following “ sporting epistle,” dated 
Walnut Grove, Jackson County, Dec. 2d 1843. 

Dear Sir:—The race between Tom Jefferson and Sarpedon is just over 
Tom won the first heet, and gave up the second without a run, and was beaten 
by Sarpedon the third. The time of the first heat was not known, but the 2 
last miles of it were 4:10—the track very heavy. The third heat was made 
in 6:10. 

his is @ new course, and the first regular meeting takes place the 17th of 
January next, and there is every prospect of fine sport. A. Webster is here 
with his stable ; S. Caldwell is on the road, and will be here in a few days, with 
some 3 or 4 fine ones, and Tunstall! and Safford have just got here from Mem- 
phis, with their stable. Webster and Tunstall have closed a match, $200 
a side, to be run on Christmas day, 2 mile heats. Webster runs Tyre Mussit, 
by Belcher, and Tunstall, Freshet, by Tom Fletcher. They have also closed a 
colt race to come off the last Thursday in March, for $500 a side half forfeit. 
W.. runs John Anva, by Belcher, and T. Bay Anna, by Tom Jefferson. 
Your friend, &c. 


Shipping Horses to the West Indies.—Fiom this city and others at the 
East, quite a brisk trade is carried on in horses and cattle. At New Haven, 
Providence, Hartford, and Boston, vessels are constautly up for different Wes: 
India ports, and an immense number of horses are annually shipped. The 
New Haven ‘“‘ Courier” thus describes the mode of shipment :— 


‘“*Moetof them are sent out in large vessels, called by the craft, ‘“ horse 
jockies."" The deck of the vessel is converted into a stable, by placing a sort 
of roof, eight feet high over the whole of it, and the horses are tied in pural- 
lel rowe with their heads towards each other. The water for their use in 
the * hold” of the vessel, and the hay pressed in bundles, is laid upon the 
temporery roof. When they are shipped, they are packed as closely as pos- 
sible, like herrings in a box, so that during the whole voyage they are com 

to stand up. At first this is tedious to the pour brutes, and until they 
get their “sea legs’ on, they doubtlees suffer a great deal. Most of the 
mules ere brought here in large droves from Canada, but oftentimes they are 
driven from the West, even as far as from Ohio and Kentucky. In fact these 
euimals are sent here from nearly every State in the Union. 


More of the “ Catahoula Bar Doins.”—Taoree in the last number of his 
Louisiana “ Intelligencer,” gives us the following “item,” as to the sayings 
and doings of the Bar Hunter, par excellence, of the District :— 


_ Our old friend, the ‘ Bar Hunter,” whose exploits we notched down some 
time since under the head of ‘ Catahoula Bar Doine,” informs us that he has 
lately bad his hands full in the hunting line—having, since that * Big Bar 
Hunt,” killed no less than three—several deer, and turkies too numerous to 
mention, 

They have the old man on the jury; and he, like one Jost hen in the * settle- 
ments,”’ says the people are too thick. aud pines for the companion of his hunt- 
ing rambles—his favorite gun—* Old Wisdom” 

We are told that some persons were inclined to doult the truth of that first 
story. Said he, bristling up, “* Tell them to come out and I'll show ’em the 
skins, and ef they don’t believe then, I'll make ‘em look at ‘Old Wisdom.” 





Dear Sir :—Jo the covrse of conversation yesterday, the following question 
arose, on which a bet was proposed and accepted. The decision was referred 
to you ; will you oblige a subscriber by giving an answer in your paper of Sa- 
turday next. 

‘* Whether any further confirmation of a bet is necessary than the accepting 
it—thus:—I bet you $50 on Fashion vs. Bostou—you aceept it. Is it neces 
sary for me to reply ‘“‘done’’ before the bet is confirmed ? 

Yours very truly, A. B. 


Note.—The 59:h Rule of the New York Jockey Club states that “ * Done’ 
and ‘ Done’ are necessary to confirm a bet,” yet we have rarely heard the ex- 
pression used, nor do we think it necessary. Suppose a gentleman, when 
Fashion and Blue Dick were running, should offer 100 to 60 on the mare, the 
reply would naturally be, “I'll take it, sir,’ or ** Enough said—put up the 
money,” or ‘** Won't you go it again, sir?’’ The putting up of the money 
would confirm the bet, no matter whether the word “* Done”? was used or not 
by either party. Nor can we see that the word ‘* Done” is absolutely necessary 
to confirm a bet under any circumstances, whether the stakes are put up or not. 
A saysto B “I'll bet you $100 Fashion wins the first heat.” B replies 
“ Done—lI'il take it.”’ Now what is the necessity, pray, for A to say 
“Done?” The Rule of the present New York Jockey Club is one of recent 
manufacture. In those published in 1823—'26—'30—'35 —and we think as late 
as 1840, it is not to ve found, neither is such a Rule to be found in the English 
Racing Celendar, nor in the Rates of the Ceatral Course, Baltimore, nor 
those of twenty other courses in this country. 





The Diamond Grain Gun Powder of Curtis and Harvey, of London, for 
which Mr. Broven, of Front sireet, is the agent tn this city, is becoming vastly 
popular with all the crack shots in this section, for its increased strength and 
remarkable cleanliness. We have a note before us written by the Hon. Daniex 
Wesster, who is not only one of the best anglers in the country but one of 
the best shots ; he estcems this powder as “a fiue article,’ and peculiarly “ va- 
luable for the property ascribed to it of keeping the gun clean.” Gen. Cap 
watcaper, of Philadelphia, Mr. Cuarin, of Baltimore, Mr. Anson Livixeo- 
sTON, of this city, Mr. Tover, of New Jersey, Lieut, Drayton, of the U. S. 
N., and other celebrated shots have also expressed very favorable opinions as 
to the merits of this Powcer. Lieut. D. writes us from Savannah, that a 
friead and himself ** used it two cuccessive davs in damp and even rainy -wea- 
ther, and neither of our guns at any time hung fire.” 


CRAWFORDSVILLE (Ind.) RACES. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $—, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
carry 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, L1S— 7 and upwards, [24lbs., allowing 3lbs, to mares 
and geldings. Two mile heats. 


Ellis & Drane‘'s b. c. Ahira, by Medoc, dam by Tiger, 3 yrs..........-.......-.--- ee 
Wm. McFadden’s ch. h. Blackfoot, by Medoc, 5 yrs......- .....-..-200csseecaeeeas 2 
Time not given. 

THURSDaY, Sept. 21—Jockey Club Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile 

heats. 

Ellis & Drane’s ch. c. Simon Kenton. by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 4 yrs............ i | 
Mr. Teller’s ch. h. Jahn Archy, by John Richards, 5 yrs ....-. SEP ae See ae 2 2 
Time no? given. 

FRIDAY, Sept. 22—Jockey Club Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats, bes! 

3 in 5. 
Ellis & Drane’s ch. f. Sal/y Cressop, by Eclipse, dam by Arab, 4 yrs ........ 2 I 1 I 
Wm. Mattocks’ ch. c. Borer, by Mingo, dam by Eclipse, 4 yrs .........-.... 1 2 2 2 
Wm. McFadden’s ch. h. Blackfoot, pedigree above, 5 yrs ....-..----....---. 3 3 3 % 
Time not given. 
SATURDAY, Sept. 23—Post Stake. Sub. $—— each. Mile heats. 
Mr. Teller’sch. m. Arraline, oy Medoc, 5 yrs .. 22.2.2... sc-ccccece-ssccecesseeae 2 1 1 
a 


Ellis & Drane’s b. @. 22... 00.2 22-00 - cnn scene on as none seen nen tenn nw en nw annan one 
Time not given. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RACES AND HORSES. 


ANOTHER RICHMOND IN THE FIELD ! 


Kentucky, Dec. 5th, 1843. 

To the Editor of the “ Sprrit of the Times.’’\—Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate consequences of the immense inflox of English borses, it is now, per- 
hape, too late to avoid, or even to mitigate them. If things go on as they are 
now going, in a few years more, the effects of these importations wil! be so uni- 
versal, as to affect al) our blood horses ; and what is now called Native stock, 
will, for good or for evil, be forever lost as a distinct cless, Still in the face of 
these symptoms, so well calculated to produce despondency on one side, the 
paper war about Native and Imported borses is carried on with undiminished 
vigor. As one disputant retires, weary of the controversy, another appears on 
either side; and this will probably be ibe case, when there are no longer Na- 
tive horses left to be attacked or defended. 

It is not our purpose however, to indulge in useless forebodings, but to offer 
some comments on the communication of “A Young Turfman,” which we 
have just read in the “ Spirit of the Times” of the 25th ult. That clever writer, 
has bere laid down fen axioms, on the sabject of English and American Racing 
and Breeding, which he ‘‘essumes without fear of contradiction,’ and which, 
he no doubt, considers decisive ef the question. But before we touch opon 
these ten precepts, it may be well to nvtice the menner in which their author 
disposes of what we have regarded a powerful argument, against the introduc 
tion of the present fashionable English race-horse among us. With ‘* Syca- 
more,” we believe that in this country we have long been pursuing the only 
proper method to perpetuate and improve the boftom and soundness of our blood 
horses, while the English method is calculated to impair both. Nutwithstanding 
“4 Young Turfman’”’ thinks this so ‘ gross an error,’’ we shail endeavor 
to show, vot only, thai it is true, but likewise how it ia true. In the United 
Siates our principal races are at four mile heets, aod the horses that win at 
this distance are most bighly prized. This race thoroughiy tries their speed, 
bottom and soundness, and we are enabled to decide, beyond all question, what 
horees combine all these properties, in the most desirable proportions ; and to 
select those which are most likely, frum a law of nature, to transmit tbe same 
happy unien of qualities to their offspring. ‘‘ Now’’ (in the words of “ Syca- 
more” we would ask) “ how is it in England?’ There, the horses in highest 
repute, are rarely made to run more than a single dash of two milee ; and this 
short race affords the only test by which the public can judge the powers of the 
horse, ard the only light by which the breeder may be guided in his endeavors 
to preserve or improve the bottom aud soundness of his stock. If there is 
any thing true relating to the Turf, it is that nothing but ¢real can be relied on, 
to determine the character of the race horse; and the more thorough that trial 
tue better. Upon this depends every good reason for the coutests of the Turf. 
The question then resolves itself into this; which is the most complete trial, 
two miles, or four mile heats? ‘‘ A Young Turfman” well knows, that he may 
see a horse run aozen races at a single mile or two, without Gnding out whether 
he can go four mile heats. Nay, he bas seen horses run three mile heats in 
such manner as to give strong promise of ability to run four, when upon actual 
trial.at that distance they have failed. Yet in Eoglenda perfect trial is not 
made, unless, as some contend, heavy weight may be considered equivalent to 
along course. Weight may, indeed, test the strength of the horse, but certain - 
ly not the wind or bottom; for this being the criterion many a drudge would 
excel the best race-horses. For forty years the English have been breeding 
from horses whose reputations depend upon having won a few short races ; re- 





gardiees of what we call Lottom ; eacrificing almost every thing else fur speed, | 


—— 
————_—__$ $$ 











and intent alone upon winning the great three year old stakes, It is t 
some of these horses might be able to go farther, if it were required a 
and these unknown four-milers may, by chance, become favorite stallions - ms 
thus by @ series of accidents the bottom of their horses may be kept u 4 
certainly this will not be the legitimate effect of their manner of ere ce 
breeding, but will happen, if at all, in defiance of it. Whatever a ‘ 
resulls of this practice may be, we think the argument decidedly aides . 
And were we even satisfied that these resul/s contradicted the conclusions t 
which we have been led, we would be driven to admit, not any defect in a 
reasoning, but the existence of some anomaly in the nature of the blood a 


which effectually prevents 
any course of treat : 
aia y f treatment from changing his char- 





wig now proceed to a review of the fen maxims, which “A Young Turf> 
man” ‘* assumes without fear of contradiction.” Most of these, may be al 
lowed to pass without comment, as containing opinions for the mrt nart q 
rect ; and which, so far as we have seen or heard, no person has undestak mr. 
controvert, It is true, we havea little good blood which did not come fr ‘* “ 
land; the Lindsay Arabian, fur instance. It is also true, that the va eo 
Grey Medoc,” is improperly classed with horses that "seth ran beats re" i: 
miles.” These, however, are slips which even an intelligent gentlem oie 
“A Young Turfman,” will sometimes make, and they do no great o: an, _ 
there are some things taught in this new decalogue which we pte 
errors ; and which may not be so easily excused, or lightly passe 

In one of these assumptions it is asserted “ that no horse has ever b 
a favorite stallion in Eugland without first having proved himself a ee 
ner (2. €. a game horse), or a good foal getter.” Now if “ A Young eae 0 
means by the terms ‘ stout runner” and “game horse,” what we ech "vp 
word boliom,* then we deny the correctness of the position. Wie a ‘ 7 
to many winners of important stakes in England, that have become f ss 
stallions on this account, when they were not known to be horses of Tana 
nor good foal getters. Bay Middleton was a tavori:e stallion at en hersapear 
yet never ran as far as two miles. Sultan continued to be a fa lie station. 
even after it was generally admitted that his stock was jadish, if their write 
are to be credited, On the other hand, Dr. Syntax, “the wicner of tw ms 
cups,” proved himself a hard bottomed horse ; and still, not one of the ord 
or leading turfmen bred to him until he was twenty years old. . — 

Another of “A Young Turfman’s” aphorisms is in these words, “that the 
fact that a horse has never run Four mile hea 


deem serious 
d over, 


rite stallion, 


} ts, is 49 proof that he could not 
have gone that distance, or that he will not get etock thet 
heats.”’ 


* ) will run Four mile 
e are quite ready to admit ‘that a horse’s not having run four miles 


Sas mam dane cme te ee 
, proof that he could. The gentleman’s 
fact proves nothing one way or another, either that he could or “ could not .’” 
and affords not the slightest ground to hope that he will or “ will pot :” but 
when we recollect how few horses can go four mile heats, this negative face 
leaves a strong presumption against his being able to run that distance. The 
very thing we object to in English racing is, that the question of bottom is left 
undecided when positive proof is within reach, The passage just quoted, taken 
in connection with its illustration, that ‘the sires of Fashion, of Blue Dick, 
&c., never ren heats of four miles,” without any forcing, may be construed to 
convey the opinion, that the breeder may as safely rely upon an untried, or par- 
tially tried horse, asa fully tried one Upon this theory the Turf is productive 
of nothiog but unmixed evil, and should be abandoned at once. But would 
not the certainty that a horse can go four mile heats be more satisfactory than 
the conjecture ; and should not that certainty have some weight with the breeder 
who aims at four mile stock? Notwithstanding this incautious paragraph, we 
feel sure that ‘‘ A Young Turfman” would, to some extent, be thus influenced. 
Again : It is assumed by ‘A Young Turfman,” “ That although the Eng- 
lish do not train, nor run their best horses ‘ for long distance races,’ they never- 
theless put the highest estimate upon stout runners,” &c. Let us again sup- 
pose that sfoutness and Lottom are convertible terms. We then leave it to 
‘“A Young Turfman” to explain the seeming paradox, ‘that they put the 
highest estimate upon bottom,” and still never run long distances to find out 
whether they have the thing they esteem so highly. Many of their writers do 
certainly talk of the stoutness and game of their horses; but can it be pre- 
sumed thattheir Turfmen care about a quality they neither train nor try for ? 
This very state of things has been lamented by even English writers, as likely 
in the end, to ruin their blood horses. The same paragraph on which we are 
commenting states it to be a ‘principal object’? with them, to breed horses 
that will‘‘run on.’ All we have to say to this is, that they have been most 
wofully disappointed ; for nearly all the Derby and St. Leger winners leave 
the Turf for ever at three years old. 

But the tenth and last of these assumptiors, is the “‘unkindest cut of all,” 
viz.: “ That Sir Archy, the produce of an imported sire and dam, was equal 
as a racer at Four mile heats, ard as a stallion, to any of his sone, and supe- 
rior to any of his grandsons, when entirely American bred, with perhaps one 
brilliant exception—Boston.” We are willing to grant in this case alt A 
Young Turfman's” facts, and what then! Does it follow, that because Archy 
was ‘‘ superior to his grandsons, when entirely American bred, with one bril- 
liant exception” that the American breeding is the cause of this degeneracy ? 
Can ‘* A Young Turfman” see no way of accounting for this, except from local 
causes? Have not similar cases occurred in England without the intervention 
of American breeding, and without even the brilliant exception’ Had Eng- 
lish Eclipse any grandson equal to himself in any way! The appearance of 
such a horse, forms an era in the history of the species; and let him appear 
where he will, he is likely to be superior, not only to his own grandsons, but to 
the grandsons of all stallions of his time. Such horees do not spring up every 
year, or every ten years, They are “ like Angel visits, few and far between.” 
Sir Archy's grandsone, then, prove nothing against American horses. But af- 
ter all, where is the evidence of this marked degeneracy in his descendants * 
Even omitting the “ brilliant exception,” a list might be made out, that would 
do credit to any grand-sire. Perhaps the invincible Fashion, may owe her 
honors to the rich inheritance of Archy blood. 

We have but little space left to say any thiog concerning our present race 
horses. It cannot be denied that the get of Imported horses are now at the 
bead of our Turf, but even at the hazard of being thought obs'inate, we will 
say that this ascendancy was to be expected, and does not shake our confidence 
in Native horses. It may safely be asserted that in the last six or seven yeare, 
in all owr race horse regions put together, five of our best mares have been bred 
to Imported horses, fur one to Native; and consequently that five times a8 
many of the produce of the former have beer tried as of the jatter. Under 
theee circumstances, could any other result have been expecied but that which 
is claimed as so great a triumph for Imported horses’ These Lave been so 
completely the fashion that nearly all the ‘‘ domestics” have been driven from 
the race horse regions, to take refuge in the mountains and backwoods ; not 
because they were not as guod-looking as their successful rivals, but because 
they were so unfortunate as not to have been reared in England. We have & 
few horses left, of good old native blood, such as Boston, Wagner, Grey Ea- 
gle, &cc., that may last till the tide of fashion ebbs; and then——but we will 
not indite the contingent prediction, which was at our very pen’s point. 

The advocates of Imported horses are extremely fond of speaking of the 
improvement made in the time of our races, since their favorites came among 
us. In answer to all that has been said upon this subject, we deem it sufficient 


to urge, that the most experienced Turfman in America is of opinion, thet the 
improvemert in time is attribetable to our improved training, our improve 

courses, and more especially, to the present manner of running races : an 

that we had race horses twenty or thirty years ago fully equal to these modern 
fiyers. B.C. 





* In England the good old word bottom as applied to horses is becoming obsolete Fang 
in its stead they use stout, and j perkaps for the reason that the quality it imp oom 
is obsolete also. Be this as it may, stoutness and game, are used in 2 different sen - 
from bottom. A horse that is brave, and will do his utmost, is a stout horse, oe 
he must, in the words of Capt Gross, *“ have stiength and spirits to support fatigu 





b efore ke is a horse of bottom. 
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SHOULD A HORSE BE HIGH OR LOW IN FRONT 
OF THE WITHERS? 


VENTILATION OF STABLES. 





To the Editor of the * Spirit."—Dear Sir—My thanks are due for your 
late ample reply to my inquiry as to the best mode of treating a stallion. My 
limited experience has led me to the same conclusions. Stallions, then, 
throughout the country, should be limited to one half their usual number of 
mares. Although the late complaints of the high terms of fashionable sires 
mey be just, during their present range of service, the end of procuring pow- 
erful stock would be far better promoted by limiting the service than by reducing 
the terms. 

l take some pains to learn the proper shapes and qualities of the noble ani 
yna!, aod when finally at fault, see no way but to throw the dark burden of my 
difficulty upon the editor of the “ Spirit,” who I presame must consider him- 
self bound ez officio to make it light—to know all about it, and tell what he 
knows. 

My preseut snag is @ point which, though not directly connected with ac- 
tion, has much to do with the finish and appearance of the animal, and has an 
acknowledged bearing oa his speed. The question is, whether a horse, for 
strength, grace, swiftness, and promptitude, should be high or low in front of 
the withers. Most people, seeking to please the eye, choose the point full: 
they admire the rainbow neck—one curve from the saddle to the ears—and 
with regard to the correctness of this form, as a matter of taste, it is to be re- 
marked that the highest authorities, the Greek sculptors, have bestowed it on 
al! their horses, both of gods and men. 

But experience has given currency to the opinion tha! a horse of light neck, 
and low before the withers, is apt to be the fleeiest traveller. Now, as height 
of withers is an established gvod point, and the bow neck is often set upon 
low withers, and the other very commonly accompanied by high withers, it be- 
comes a question whether the degree of height of the withers is not equally 
an indication of fleetness, whether the neck be high or low immediately before 
them. 

[ conceive that a slight depression a! the collar top, is a mark of good blood, 
as much as the distinctness of the shank tendons, or the peeping of the mus- 
cles all over the body ; apprehending that the reverse of these forms occurs 
from the race standing fat and unexercised through many generations. You 
would oblige me by stating whether the Turf horse, in his greatest perfection, 
end in high flesh, is usually marked with this depression ; for he is generally so 
represented in the prints, and shows so on the course, when his form is re- 
stricted by training. According to my recollection, this clean form is exhibited 
in that masterly statue of King William on horseback, at Charing Cross, 
London. 

If ‘‘ the horse of all work’? must be bred low at the collar top, he can never 
possess the elegance which distinguishes many of the * pretty little good-for- 
nothing horses,”’ whose crests rise from the very summit of their withers. The 
rainbow form is a mark of our favorite Morgan, but we must remember that his 
excellence in service arises from the power of his lungs, the volume of his 
rouscle, aad the alacrity of his nervous system, rather than froma fine adjust. 
ment of the frame of bone. 

Your own conclusions on this matter, Mr, Editor, or those of your * semi- 
occasional” correspondent ‘J. S. S.,"" would be gratefully received, as solving 
the question, anc enabling me to act with decision in selecting stuck to breed 
from. 

Ventilation.—In the No. of the 11th inst., mention is made of Professor 
Coteman’s ** Ventilation of Stables,’’ and it is said ‘‘ the bastilles of Newmar- 
ket were perforated for the purpose of admitting air that was fit to respire, and 
of emitting air that was not.” Can you tell us the best mode of effecting this 
ventilation? what size of holes, whether above or below, or beth, and how 
many of them? Let us suppose a very common sort of stable in the country, 
made in the corner of a wooden barn: it is 7 or 8 feet high, 12 feet wide, and 
contains 3 or 4 stalls; the door opens adjoining the corner of the building ; 
there isa walk in front of the horses for the purpose of feeding them; the 
walls are double boarded. Dues such a stable require ventilation by air boles 
cut for the purpose? If se, [ suppose they may be two in number, from four 
\o six inches in diameter, leading outside, being made just under the plate, and 
ihat these must be sufficient for mild winter weather, when the stable is full, 
and that in cold weather these holes should be closed, at least during the night. 
Now would tkis give sufficient ventilation, and what more apertures are re- 
quired in summer, and where should they be made ? G. B. 

Suersroowe, Canada East, Nov. 27:b, 1843. 

Note by the Edttor.—Our English contemporary, Mr. Youarr, the gifted 
editor of ‘* The Veterinarian,” in the last edition of his popular work on “ The 
Horse,”’ bas written so well on all the topics suggested by * G. B.” that we 
car do no betterthan quote from an authority so profound, unless J. S. S.” 
will furnish us with bis “conclusions.” We quote: 

if the curve were quite regular from the poll tothe withers, we should call 
itaperfectneck. Itisrather along neck, ard we do not like it the less for 
that. In the carriage-horse, a neck that is not half concealed by the collar is 
indispensable, so far as appearance goes ; and it is only the borse witha neck 
of tolerable length that will bear to be reined up, so as to give this part the 
arched and beautiful appearance which fashion demands, It is no detriment 
to the riding-horse, and there are few horses of extraordinary speed that have 
not the neck rather long. The race-horse at the top of his speed not only 
extends it as far as he can, that the air-passages may be as straight as he can 
make them, and that he may therefore be able to breathe more freely, but the 
weight of the head and neck, and the effect increasing with their distance 
irom the trunk, add materially to the rapidity of the animal’s motion. It has 
been said, that a horse with a long neck wil] bear heavy on the hand ; neitb- 
ec the length of the neck nor even the buli of the head has any influence in 
causing this. ‘They areboth counterbalanced by the power of the ligament 
of the neck. The “setting on” of the head is mosi of all connected with 
heavy bearing on the hand, and a short-necked horse will bear heavily, be- 
cause, from the thickness of the lower part of the neck, consequent on iis 
shortness, the head cannot be rightly placed, nor, generally, the shoulder. 

Connected with the “splenius” muscle, and a by il, are the 
thickness and muscularity of the neck, as it springs from the shoulders, the 


height at which it comes out from them forming nearly a line with the 
withers; and the manner in which ittapers as it approaches the head. The 
neck of a well-formed horse, however fine at the top, should be muscular at 
the bottom, or the horse will generally be weak and worthless. Necks de- 
void of this muscalarity are called “ loose” necks by horsemen, and are al- 
Ways considered a very serious objection tothe animal. If the neck is thin 
and lean at the upper part, and is otherwise well shaped, the horse will usual!y 
carry himself well, and the head will be properly curved for beauty of ap- 
pearamce and ease of riding. When an instance to the contrary occurs, il is 
(o be traced to very improper management, or to the space between the jaws 
being unnaturally small. 

Tue Wirsers.—The spinous or upright processes of the dorsal vertebre, 
or bones of the back, above the upper part of the shoulder, are as remarka- 
ble for their length as are the transverse or side processes of the bones of the 
loins. ‘They are flattened and terminated by rough blunted extremities. 
The elevated ridge which they form is called the “ withers.” It will be seen 
in the cuts (pp. 68 and 167), that the spire of the first bone of the back has 
but little elevation, and is sharpand uptight. The second is longer and in- 
clined backward: the third and fourth increases in length, and the fifth is the 
longest;—they then gradually shorten until the twelth or thirteenth, which 
becomes level with the bones of the loins. 

High withers have been always, inthe mind of the judge of the horse, as- 
sociated with good action, and generally with speed. The reason is plain 
enough :—they afford larger surface for the attachment of the muscles of the 
back ; andin proportion to the elevation of the withers, these muscles act 
with greater advantage. The rising of the fore parts of the horse, even in 
the trot, and more especially in the Ballop, depends not merely on the action 
of the muscles of the legs and shoulders, but on those of the loins, inserted 
into the spinous processes of these bones of the back, and acting with great- 
er power in proportion as these processes, constituting the withers, are length- 
ened. The arm of the tever to which the power is applied will be longer 

nd in proportion to the length of this arm will be the ease and the height to 
which a weight is raised. Therefore good and high action will depend 
much on elevated withers. 

{t is not difficult to understand how speed will likewise be promoted by the 
Same conformation. The power ofthe horse isin his hinder quarters. In 
them lies the main spring of the frame, and the fore-quarters are chiefly el- 








evated and ihrown lor ward to receive the ig forced on them by the ac- 
tion of the hinder quarters. In proportion, however, as the fore-quarters 
are elevated, wiil they be thrown farther forward, or, in other words, will the 
stride of the horse be lengthened. Yet many racers have the torehand low. 
The unrivalled Eclipse was a remarkable instance of this; bat the ample 
and finely proportioned quarters, and the muscularity of thethigh and tore- 
arm, rendered the aid to be derived from the {withers perfectly uanecessary, 
The heavy draught-horse does not require elevated withers. 
pends on the power of depressing his tore-quarters, and throwing their weight 
fully intothe collar; but for common work in the hackney,in the farmer’s 
horse, and in the hunter, wel!-formed withers will be an essential advantage, 
as contributing to good and safe action, and likewise to speed. 


Air.—The breathing of pure air is necessary to the existence and the 
healib of manand beast. It is comparativeiy lately that this has been ad- 
mitted even in the management of our best stables. They have been close, 
and hot, and foul, instead of airy,and cool, and wholesome. The effect of 
several horses being shut upin the same stable is completely to empoison the 
air; and yet, even inthe present day, there are too mauy who carelully 
close every aperture by which a breath of fresh air can by possibility gain ad- 
mission. In effecting this, even the key-holeand the threshold are not for - 
gotten. What, of necessity, must be the consequence of this? Why! if one 
thought is bestowed on the new and dangerous character that the air is as- 
suming, it will be too evident that sore throat, and swelled legs, and bad eyes, 
and inflamed lungs, and mange, and grease, and glanders, will scarcely ever 
be long out of that stable. 

Let thisbe considered in another point of view. The horse stands twenty 
or two-and-twenty hours inthis unnatural vapour bath, and then he is sud- 
denly stripped of all his clothing, he is led into the open air, and there he is 
kept a couple of hours or more in a temperature fifteen or twenty degrees be- 
low that of the stable. Putting the inhumanity of this out of the question, 
must not the animal thus unnaturally and absurdly treated be subjected to 
rheumatism, catarrh, and various other complaints? Does he not ofien stand, 
hour after hour, in the road or the street, while his owner is warming him- 
self within, and this perhaps afier every pore has been opened by a brush- 
ing gallop, and his susceptibiliiy to the painful and the injurious influence 
of cold has been excited to tie utmost. 

It is not so generally known, as it ought to be, that the returnto a hot stable 
is quite as dangerous as the change froma heated atmosphere to a coldand 
biting air. Many a horse that has travelled without harm over a bleak coun- 
try has been suddenly seized with inflammation and fever when he has, im- 
mediately atthe end of his journey, been surrounded with heated and foul 
air itis the sudden change of temperature, whether from heatto cold, o: 
from cold to heat, that does the mischief, and yearly destroys thousands of 
horses, 

Mr. Clarke of Edinburgh was the first who advocated the use of well-ven- 
tilated stzbles. After him Professor Coleman established them in the quar- 
tiers of the cavalry troops, and there cannot be a doubt that he saved the gov- 
ernment many thousand pounds every year. His system of ventilation, how- 
ever, like many other salutary innovations, was at first strongly resisted. 
Much evil was predicied; but afier atime, diseases that used to dismeunt 
whole troops, almost entirely disappeared from the army. } 

The stable should be as large, compared with the number of horses that it 
is destined to contain, as circumstances will allow. A stable for six horses 
should not be less than forty feet in length, and thirteen or fourteen feet wide. 
[f there is no loft above, the inside of the root should always be plastered, 
in order to prevent direct currents of air and occasional droppings from bro- 
ken tiles. ‘The heated and foul air should escape, and cool and pure air be 
admitted, by elevation of the central tiles; or by large tubes carried through 
the roof, with caps a little above them, to prevent the beating in of the rain ; 
ov by gratings placed high up in the wails. Those latter apertures should 
be as far above the horses as they can conveniently be placed, by which means 
all injurious draught will be prevented. 

If there is a loft above the stable, the ceiling should be plastered, in order 
to prevent the foulair from penetrating to the hay above, and injuring both 
its taste and its wholsomeness; and no openings should be allowed above the 
racks, through which the hay may be thrown into them ; for they will per- 
mit the foul air to ascend to the provender, and also in the act of filling the 
rack, and while the horse is eagerly gazing upward for his food,a grass seed 
may fall intothe eye, and produce considerable inflammation. Ai othertimes, 
when the careless groom has left open the trap-door, a stream of cold air beats 
down on the head of the horse. 

The stable with a loft over it should never be less thantwelve feet high, 
and proper ventilation should be secured either by tubes carried through the 
loft to the roo‘, or by gratings close tothe ceiling. These gratings or open- 
ings should be enlarged or contracted by means of a covering or shutter, so 
(hatduring spring, summer, and autumn, the stable may possess nearly the 
same temperature with the open air, and in winter a temperature of not more 
than ten degrees above that of the external atmosphere. 

A hot stable has, in the mind of the groom, been long connected witha glos- 
sy coat. The latter, it isthought, cannot be obtained without the former. 

To this we should reply, that in winter athin, glossy coat is not desirable. 
Nature gives to every animal a warmer clothing when the cold weather ap- 
proaches. The horse—the agricultural horse especially—acquires a thicker 
and a lengthened coat, in order to defend him from the surrovnding cold. 
Man puts on an additional and a warmer covering, and his comfort is in- 
creased and his health preserved by it. He who knows anything of the far- 
mer’s horse, or cares about his enjoyment. will not object toa coat a little lon- 
ger anda little roughened when the wintry wind blows bleak. The coat, 
however, needs not to be so Jong as to be unsightly ; and warm clothing, even 
in a cool stable, will, with plenty of honest grooming, keep the hair suffici- 
ently smooth and glossy to satisfy the most fastidious. The overheated air 
of a close stable saves much of this grooming, and therefore the idle aitend- 
ant unscrupulously sacrifices the health and safety of the horse. When we 
have presently to treat of the hair and skin of the horse, this will be placed 
in a somewhat differem point of yiew. 

If the stable is close, the air will notonly be hot, but foul. The breathing 
of every animal contaminates it; and when, in the course of the night, with 
every aperture stopped, it passes again and again through the lungs, the blood 
cannot undergo its proper and healthy change; digestion will not be so per- 
fectly performed, and al! the functions of lifeare injured. Let the owner of 
a valuable horse think of his passing twenty or tweaty-two out of the twen- 
ty-four hou s in this debilitating atmosphere? Nature does wonders in en- 
abling every animal to accommodate itse}f (o the situation in which it is pla- 
ced, and the horse that lives in the stable-oven suffers Jess from it than would 
scarcely be conceived possible: but he does not, and cannot, possess the pow- 
er and the hardihood which he would acquire under other circumstances, — 

The air of the improperly close and heated stable is still farther contami- 
nated by the urine and dung, which radidly ferment there, and give out 
stimulating and unwholesome vapors. When a person first enters an ill- 
managed stable, and especially early in the morning, he is annoyed, not only 
by the heat of the confined air, but by a pungent smell, resembling hartshorn ; 
and can he be surprised at the inflammation of the eyes, and the chronic cough, 
and the disease of the lungs, by which the animal, who has been all night 
shut up in this vitiated atmosphere, is often attacked ; or if glanders and far- 
cy should occasionally break out in such stables? It has been ascerlained 
by chemical experiment thatthe urine of the horse contains in if an exceed- 
ingly large quantity of hartshorn; and not only so, but that, influenced by 
the heat of a crowded fstable, and possibly by other decompositions that are 
going forward at the same time, this ammoniacal vapour begins to be rapid- 
ly given out almost immediately after the urine is voided. , 

When disease begins to appear among the inhabitants of these ill-ventil- 
ated places, is it wonderful that it should rapidly spread among them, and that 
the plague-spot should be, as it were, placed on the door of such a stable 7 
When distemper appears in spring or in autumn, it is in very many cases lo 
be traced to such a pest-house. It is peculiarly fatalthere. The horses be- 
Jonging to a small establishment, and rationa}ly treated, have it comparalive- 
ly seldom, or have it lightly; but among the inmates of a crowded stable it is 
sure tu display itself, and these it is most fatal. The experience of ewery 
veterinary surgeon, and of every large proprietor of horses, will corrobora te 
this statement. Agriculturists should bring to their stablesthe common sense 
which directs him in the usual concerns of life, and should begin, when their 
pleasures and their property areso much at stake, to assume that authority 
and to enforce that obedience, to the lack of which isto be attributed the great- 
er part of bad stable-management and _ horse-disease Of nothing are we 
more certain than that the majority of the maladies of the horse, and those 
of the worst and most fatal character, are directly or indirectly to be attribu- 
ted to a deficient supply of air, cruel exaction of work, and insufficient ot 
bad fare. Each of these evils is to be dreaded—each is, ina manner, watch- 
ing for its prey ; and when they are combined, more than half of the inmates 
of the stable are often sweptaway. — ets 

Every stable should possess within itself a certain degree of angie pam 
The cost of this would be trifling, and itssaving in the preservation of valu- 
able animals may be immense. The apertures need not be large, and - 
whole may be socontrived that no direct current of air shall fail on the 
horse. . 

A gentleman’s stable should never be without a thermometer. The tom. 
perature should seldom exceed 70° in the summer, or sink below 40° or 50 


in the winter. 








“ This Day a Stag Must Dic.”—The editor of the Commercial has lately 
oe on . omg the other day by Daniel Webster, and sent by him to a 
friend in this city, by Harnden's express. The shot was plump through the 
head, showing the accuracy of the marksman. Among “the hunters of Ken- 
tucky,” says the Commercial, such a Nimrod might take the field with success 


for anything. 


His utility de- | 
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REMINISCENCE OF NATCHEZ “ UNDER-THE-HILL.” 


“MY GRANDMOTHER'S TRICK.” 

















Landing at Natchez in the winter of 1824-5, about ten o'clock in the evening, 
I thought I would stop for a few minutes Under-the-bill, with the view of as- 
Certaining, if possible, what peculiarity it wes, chat had made “ Natchez under. 
the hill,” so celebrated throughout the Union. I walked up the street, sod en- 
tered the first door I saw open. The room into which I entered, was a bril- 
Nantly lighted saloon, arocnd which, two gaily dresscd, sylph-like forms were 
whirling in the waltz. A few spectators had, at this early hour, collected to 
witness the extraordinary scenes that were nightly enacted at these pleces. 
Tuey appeared to be prine'pally Kentucky boatmen, and were wedged in the 
@.rners, Or stuck around the room flat against the wall, 
Space in the centre as possible, for the dancers. On an elevated platform, 
serving as an orchestra, sat some four or five musici 


hptere | ans; two violins, a claro- 
net, and bass drum, I noticed particularly; and in front of these as a kiud of 


figure-head, stood a black boy of some 12 or 13 years of age, dressed a la Turk, 
who flourished and beat a tamboureen in the most fantastic manner; 
ing sounds that would in all prodability, have slept until the Day of Judament, 
but for the skill and genius of this performer. On my entrance the waliz was 
stopped, and an exciting reel struck up by the band, while the imp of the tam- 
ponreen redoubled his exertions, grinning and chaunting in melodious ca- 
dence some stanzas of which I caught but the concluding line of each 
verse :— 


affording as large a 


—produc- 


‘* The old woman she —— hid in the haymow.” 





One of the beautiful creatures I have mentioned, came up to me, and desired 
me to dance with her, while others equally beautiful, and as gaudily dressed, 
came flocking in, with a like request to those standing about the room. The 
lavitation to dance I declined 





“Then d—n you, treat me,” said shey 
which I instantly did, and retreated into an adjoining room, the door of which 
stuod invitingly open. Herea scene presented itself which made a lasting 
Immediately in front, as I entered, stood a Roulctie 
table, revolving like the flood wheel of a tubmill, from which I ever and anon 
heard the ominous exclamation of ‘‘ double O black!” On the right, around a 
tible, sat some half dozen or more persons betting at Faro. Some bet with 
silver coin, some with bank nores, and a few who seemed to be the largest bet- 


ers, with ‘* checks” or counters. 
[hal 


impression upon me. 





* Split again, by said one, as the dealer cried “ Jacks a pair,” who 
took one half the stakes upon the Jack, and continued—- Ace, Tray—Ten, 
Four.” 

‘*D—n that catharpen, it has twice split me wide open,” said another of 
the bettors; a third cursed the Queen as a “faithless »’ whilst a fourth lost 
sullen silence. I observed, however, one who was betting with counters, to 
win several large bets in succession without lifting his money from the table- 
The checks, which were circular pieces of bone or ivory, were paid him and 
piled wp, one above another, to a great height. The large amount now pend- 
ing induced the banker to ask the bettor whether he “‘ went” the whole amount. 
‘Yes, by ——, I'll pile my paralee to the ceiling,” replied the desperate game- 
ters. 

Just at this moment my attention was attracted to a different part of the 
room, where the proprietor appeared to be endeavoring to eject some person 
from the house who was greatly intoxicated. ‘I won’: go,” said the 
drunken man, “ until I have won five hundred dollars, or. lost my pile.’ 
* You're a fool,” said the landlord ; ‘‘ put your money up, and go home,’ 
“If I'm a fool my money aint,” replied he, and he offered to bet any 
amount, on any thing. In one hand he held five $100 bank notes, and in the 
other a deck of cards. The money he scattered about the room seemiagly re- 
gardless of its value :—falling himself against the counter and sometimes upon 
the floor. His money was picked up, and hauded to him by the considerate 
landlord, who urged him by every argument in his power, to put up his money, 
and go home: this he declined doing, and as a dernier resort, the landlord pro- 
posed to me, who was looking on with some irterest at the strange scene, to 
win his money and return it to him, when sober. 

‘Tf you don’t,” said he, “ some gambler will, and keep it.” 

This seemed reasonable and looked kind in the landlord, and I felt half dis- 
posed to put the scheme in execution. The drunken man had laid out three 
cards, and placed $500 as a stake upon the counter, which he offered to bet, 
that he could name and turnany of the three cards, or he would bet the same 
amount noone else could doso. The cards he had previously shewn, and were 
the Jack of Clubs, the Tray of Spades, and the Nine of Diamonds. He was 
now about to add to his beastly intoxication, by taking another drink, and in do- 
ing so, had partially turned his back upon the cards he had laid out. At this 
stage of the game, a plainly dressed man, whom I took to be a farmer from the 
neighborhood, stepped up to me, and said he would join me in carrying out the 
suggestion of the landlord ; that it was a charitable act, and one that we ought 
not to hesitate to perform for our fellow men. The gentleman put his hand 
into his pocket for the money to stake, but immediately recollected that he had 
left his pocket book at the hotel where he stopped, to avoid the risk of having 
hie pocket picked while under-the-hill. He then appealed tome to furnish the 
money for 30 praiseworthy an object, alledging that he would not have me do 
so, if the game was not acertain one; and to make assurancedoubly eure, he 
lifted one of the cards, while the man's back was turned towards us, and turned 
up one of the corners, shewing me that it was the Nine of Diamonds, whieh, 
said he, you can same and turn for the bet-—the bent corner will not be ob- 
served and you can win the money without risk.” 

I had taken out my pocket book, not for the purpose of staking the money, 
but merely to see if my money was safe, and as 1 ran over the notes, my com- 
panion and friend, ae he seemed to be, half soliciting and half forcing, took from 
my hand five notes of $100 each, and placed them with the $500 already on 
the counter, observing with a wink, that he would hold the stakes. He now 
desired me to name and turn a card ferthe money; thie I was about to do, when 
the drunken man asked the privilege of shuffling the three cards, which was of 
course granted, and with the dexterity of Signor Blitz, or the “ wonder work- 
ing Adrian,” he smoothed down the corner which had been turned up, and 
turned ap the corner ofone of the b'ack cards, in precisely the same manner :— 
this of course I did not observe. ‘ Now,” said he,‘‘ name and turn a card for the 
money staked.” | examined the backs and turned the card with the corner bent ; 
it proved to be the Jack of Clubs ! I cast my eyes towards the holder of the stakes 
—hewss in the act of handing them over (o the winner,who had suddenly become 
quite sober, and who, as he pocketed the money, coolly informed me that it 
was “all fair; and that I had lost my money, upon “ My Grandmother's 
Trick.” 

[ turned to leave this den. The Roulette was still whirling its endless round, 
the small ivory ball vainly endeavoring to enter the compressed compartments 
upon which the betters had staked; Faro was catching in hockley, and “ split- 
ting open” more victims, and as I passed through the ball-room the little nig- 


ger was still thumping the tamboureen and singing 
« Thefold weman she —————— hid in the haymow.” 
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Trading in Horses.—An agent of a line of two boats, at Wescheter was 
given 30 horses in cherge to winter quarters. He at once proceeded to busi- 
ness, when some doubts arose as to kis manner of doing, be was arrested after 


having sold two and swapped seven, The following is a copy of his account 
of sales. 

He exchanged one good horse for a cow—exchanged the cow foran ox cart 
gave a man three shillings to take the cart (o Holley, short distance—and then 
sold the cart for thirteen pounds of crackers ! 


A farmer who occasionally accommodated a neighbour with a flitch of bacon 
at a killing season, being applied to, as usual, replied, “hanna yet made up 
my mind whether I shall kill mysel’ this year, or take a side of my fey. 
ther.” 
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FANNY ELSSLER AT THE HAVANAH. 
FROM PRAZER’S MAGAZINE FOR DEC. 


The following letters, although not the productions of the pen of Malle. 
Fanny Elssler, nevertheless contain in a translated form her impressions and 
the incidents of her vi-ittothe Bavannah. Ip somne subsequent numbers of 
Reoina other letiers will appear, and will probably, with still further ex- 
tracts, which will not be inseried in this Magazine, be published in the form 
of wo orthree volumes. We ice] assured tual the gay, witty, playful papers, 
of which a specimen is now Jaid befure our readers, will be perused with 
delight by all the admirers of Mademoiselle Fanny, and will attraet for them 
the attention they so abundantly deserve. Ii is, of course, generally known 
that after years of unparalleled success in all the natiozal theatres of Europe, 
this Queen ot * Danseuses” was prevailed on to proceed io America. In 
ibe letters which we have submitted to our readers in this month’s Regina, 
we find her impressions of sunny lands and of a far different life to that of 
London or Paris portrayed with a delicacy and finesse which accord with 
the mind and character of this universal favorite. ‘‘ Fanny Elssler in Pa- 
ris” will form the subject of the next article which will appear in this Ma- 
gazine in January. 














Havanan, January, 154’. 

Dear Mina,—You wonder, and not without reason, at ail my odd adven- 
tures, amusing good fortune, and strange wanderings, but not more than I do 
myself. I live and move in an a'mosphere so brilliant and stimulating, that 
Jam quite lost and uncouscious of the reality of things. My senses are 
steeped in a sort of eddy of intoxicztion, till drowning seems inevitable ; 
but before | am quite gone, !et me make one effort to give you some account 
of my late travels, and that in as sober a mannerasf can. Wel), then, I 
jefi Charleston on the 3d instant, and com vitted myself with trembling ap- 
prebensions to the queer little boat they called a schooner, destined to bring 
us here. The firs! sight of it drove me toa deciaration that | never would 
put my foot aboard; not bat that it Was pretty anc inviting enough in itself, 
and, for a pleasure-parly ona great lake, IL should have been delighted; but 
to venture out upon the wild ocean that I dread so much in a vessel no big: 
eer than a fair-vized sea-shell, Ishrunk from. At last I was persuaded, be- 
cause there were noother means. We got off on Sunday morning; the sea 
was calm enough, and little wind; bat ere many hours had elapsed, I had 
unequivocal indications that there was something wrong within; and I 
sought to compromise the matter by lying down and trying to fancy myself 
any where bat where | happened to be. Ina day or two my sight became 
steady enough to gaze calmly about and in a reflective mood, hoping to find 
distraction in the task. I had not to look far, for in the smallest circumfer- 
ence imaginable J found myself covped up in a friendly neighborhood with 
poxes, barrels, pigs, chickens, and fellow-passengers. all mixed in strange 
confusion together. How very republican in its effects is this prostrating 
mal de mer! how effectually it levels all ranks and distinctions down to a 
fiat equality of sickly indifference to all things sublunary! buat, as the visia- 
tion passed away, things, people, and poultry fell back into their respective 
positions and places, and order began to smile on us again. Certainly we 
stood in need of the convenience thai could be gained from the mos! Judi- 
cious arrangement of matters, for we were pressed into the scantiest possible 
imits. There was a cabin on deck for the gentlemen, and which hac double 
its complement; there was a dark, d-ubtful-looking place somewhere below 
styled “the ladies’ cabin ;” we had in addition some six feet of deck-room 
for out-door exercise and air; the rest was variously appropriated lo cargo, 
water-casks, live-slock, &c.; we had twenty and odd passengers, and not 
room for half thenumber. Just imagine our situation! what a condition 
jor m to come to, that up to that epoch had been rather luxuyiously accom- 
mo taied, and who had certain fixed notions of living totally in contrast wilh 
ihe scene around me. ‘T'o add to our annoyance the wind turned perversely 
a-head the third day out; but there was something novel and very comical 
in all this, and I was amused. The captain, too, was a pertect fountain of 
good-humor, ever bubbling and overflowing, ind iull of the wiltiest sayings 
and the liveliest remarks. It was impossible to resist his pleasantry ; though 
pecuniarily a sufferer by the prolongaiion of our voyage, yet be bore it not 
only without a marmur, but seemingly enjoyed it. He was a round-faced, 
broad-shouldered, droll-looking fellow, and the gay tones of his voice com- 
municated sprightliness to all within its exhilarating influence. I thought 
he never could have said a cross word in his life, much less have done a 
passionate thing ; but one day, with a view to amuse us, he was displaying 
such curiosities as he had picked up in his wanderings, when I caught upa 
pretty stick that had been brought out with them. I thoughtI detecteda 
change of expression in his jolly face as I examined it, and at first he evaded 
answering inquiries about it. Being pressed, he said it was associated with 
one of the most tragic events of his life; and, taking the cane from my hand, 
he drew from it a glittering blade, and observed that he had been compelled 
on a sad occasion (9 run it through an unfortunate man, killing him on the 
spot. I recoiled from the murderous instrument with horror, and though I 
received the fullest explanations that self-defeuce demanded the sacrifice, I 
could not dis-associate the captain from sv frightful a deed. Many foreign- 
ers on hearing sucha recital would come to no very charitable conclusiou 
on the state of society where events of this sort could happen; but whilst | 
am influenced by as sincere a feeling of sympathy as any one fora wretched 
fellow-creature thus rudely cut off, yet I have sense enough to admit that 
such a catastrophe may occur any where, and the best-regulated communi- 
ties of Europe are outraged by similardeeds. It would be unjust to forma 
harsh and copdemnatosy judgment of a whole people, from the solitary 
crime of an individual who acted from stern necessi'y. 

Our voyage should not have exceeded six days, but head-winds and calras 
prolonged it beyond all precedent. The weather was fine, and that’s all I 
can praise. Our table was plentifully supplied, but of unfamiliar things 
that my coy appetite retreated from. I should have enjoyed a good roasted 
chicken cccasionally, buta kind of remorse seized me when I reflected that 
bat a couple of hours previously the poor confiding bird had been ranning 
aruund me. So I lived chiefly on rice, of excellent quality and delightfully 
cooked. Our passengers were quiet pleasant people enough. ‘There was a 
Mr. Stuart, an Euglish gentleman, on his travels. Where dou’t the English 
go tot from the line to the poles! They are scattered over the earth, see- 
ing every thing, usuilly railing at most things, and they go back to their 
own comfortable country to pronounce it the best in the world. Mr. S. was 
a well-bred man, intelligent, and highly educated, and of agreeable refined 
manners, There were several Americans making their annual pilgrimage 
to Cuba, where they spend their winters engaged in commercial pursuits, 
and return when pestilence warns them away. There was one fellow-pas- 
senger who attracted my attention by his solitary ways and silent babils ; no 
one knew him, and he avoided acquaintance withall. He came to table, ate, 
spoke not, and retired. He spent hours gazing at the sea, and reading the 
rest of the day. He never talked with, and even never looked ai, any one. 
The mysterious man in black made me very anzious to kaow who he could 
be. IL conjectured, as all did at last, a thousand things; but the voyage finish- 
ed and he departed, without giving token of where he came from or whither 
he was buund. I wonder what he was. 

We had one very roughgale. The inky black clouds and mutterings of 
thander gave us threatening indications of what was to follow. — No sense of 
security willever subdue in me the anxious fears that will flit across my 
wind in moments like these. ‘To go to bed on land with the wind rumbling 
down your chimney, your neighbors shutters banging about, luckless tiles 
falling on the pavement with a crash, is startling enough; but how much 
more feartulis a stormy night at sea; thick and angry-looking clouds fly- 
ing hastily along, asif willing to wreak theic malice upon your exposed 
head that no hospitable roof intervenes to protect !—the thunder growls, 
lightning glares upon you; then the alarming preparations aboard, the haul- 
ing down of sails, the tying up of ropes, and every thing else of an ambu- 
latory nature; the howling of the wind like an evil sptril; then the cordage, 
the uneasy pitching of the vessel, and the dashing of the waters you can no 
longer see —all these maize the getting up of a sea-tempest at night positive- 
ly frightful. Then just when you are all tremulous expectation, wailing tha 
onset of the furious elemenis, a brief request is made you to go to bed; in 
ciher words, to get out of the way. With what reluctance and sinking of the 
beart [ have complied with a demand useless to resist, it were impossible to 
describ». And what horror, too, to lie rolling in the narrow, uncomfortable 
bed, your ears diuned with appalling noises resembling the screeching of 
hideous fiends making darkness more terrible, a prey to the liveliest fears, 
énd toevery possible imagining! On this night I shrunk into the low, dark, 
confined cabin assigned to us tor our quarters; a sympathising soul offered 
us his dormitory, and it would certainly have been far preferable, for oug situ- 
ation was distant and removed. No friendly voice to cheer, no hand if suc- 
cour was nigh; but, to my astonishment, K——— refused this kindly offer 
before I could reply. This wasdoneina mere braggadociospirit; she saw 
{ was frightened, and though she was doubtless more so, the occasion was 
too tempting for her not to assume acourage nowise natural, and attempt to 
shame me into a mortifying inferiority of my weakness, and her giant 
strength of mind. I remonstrated and entreated in vain,she only grew more 
perverse and laughed at my childishness. I resolved to punish her, should the 
eee arise, and followed her through the inen’s cabin, who were general- 

BP wan" and found our difficult way across the prostrate bodies a4 tg 
there bein mptre oy to pick the softest places along the = po od met 
onesie ng room for them, aud at last wearriveda one So A ry 
kind Wasaaieoss cqiterally tumbled into our berths, but sleep or rest of any 
‘be quite out of the question; it required constant and painful exertion 

not pha oT dan Violently out of the bed. We were in the stern partof the 
ve det the ditching exceeded description, or lung endurance. In five 
prey te ost a identity, and had no idea whether we were above or below ; 
ess anc roaring of the sea against the thin planks that shut me in 
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of cunning toinveigle them into ambush; among civilised states stratagem 
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from its tury quite deafened me. At this conjuncture, as I expected, K——’s 
tremulous voice reached me. Icould not hear what she said, but guessed 
its import. Igave myself no concern about it, and was comiorted in the 
midst of all by the agony of fear I knew she must bein. It was downright 
luxury after so much suffering through her vain folly. Shescreamed to go 
back; I said nothing, but held fast with the utmost difficulty. As usual, she 
took to flight; of course I did not wish to be left alone, and followed her. 
Away went K in her night cloches, | had not undressed. Up-stairs 
she flew, dashed open the deer, knocking flat some unlucky creature hap- 
pening tobe near it, and took her affrighted course over the rolling bodies of 
the aforesaid passengers who were lying directly in her path; not a few 
thoughta bit of timber had f:llen on them, and started up alarmed. I cover- 
ed up her ignominious reireat with all the dignity the time allowed, but the 
cab ain nobly came to our rescue,and the same good creature who offered us 
a refuge before, now readily got up aad resigned us possession of his deck- 
cabin. This time K———accepted it with thanks boundless as her fears, 
and crep! in without further parley. I was willing to spare her the next day 
the bumiliat.on of any recurrence to previous event. Thank Heaven, our 
voyage that seemec destined never to end began to approach its cluse : we 
came in sight of the coast, and made a sort of a turn in and got between the 
main-land.an.an island. We stopped offa place called Indian Key. What 
is locked up there that this key is meant to guard, I don’t know. I saw liitle 
from the vessel,—a shabby houseor so, some green grass that luoked very 
inviling, and all the rest appeared periect wilderness. The captain had his 
little boat lowered, and set to work to go ashore. He carried in his hand a 
small leather bag that seemed quite “full of nothing.” 1 was wondering 
whathe would bring back in it, and had the curiosity to inquire, when he 
told me with conscious dignity that ii was the United States mail committed 
to his charge, and that I wason board a “ mail-packet” I now discovered for 
the first ime, The winds have little care for government or correspondents, 
and it has been their special delight apparently to set both atdefiance. 

Itis very good-natured, indeed, of the American government to senda 
vessel to this bleak anddesolate part of the world, and Lhave great doubt if 
they are at all remunerated in postage, j dging by the cadaverous condition 
of that leather-bag. ‘The captain returned, bringing me a pretty ‘ bouquet” 
of wild flowers—very ga lant, indeed ; and he told us some exciting stories 
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vegetation, and breathe its fragrant odors. Unaccusiomed to exere 
turned quite ured; imagiae my surprise when, a few minutes afterwi 

was poliely informed that the inhabitants were fully aware of m ards, I 
and that several of the richest planters had clubbed together. and cobs taal 
with any sum I might choose to demand, if I would only give them rit mee | 
—that suitable arrangements could be made in a few minutes in a ‘aree <a 
—and that the vesse! would be delayed awhile for that purpose ; Taman 
more astonished than flatiered, tor litile did I dream of ever havin mag 
heard of in that distant and secluded Spot. nkpremsing my kind acknowledg. 


ments, [ declined; when thinking, perbaps ee 
’ Be Ps, 
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doubted their alacri 
the pr : ‘ ’ “ crity to pa 
preposterous sum of one thousand dollars, which was offered to me, t “4 


ry pia LE ge iheir great chagrin and disappointment. | per 
Ss refusal, whie! ‘ . ‘or ? a 
etched. y al, which I ¢lmost regretted, as their curiosity was really 


ise, I re- 


We set sail for the Havannah, and passed several vessels as we left the 
quay that had lately been cast on this treacherous coast, and were now refit- 
tng. Wehad a fine fair breeze, and our little bark made good use of it 
We bounded along joyously. I was struck, at night, with the crystal bright. 
ness of the Skies, characteristic of those southern climes: the heavens w. ze 
studded with myriads of lustrous orbs I had never seen before 1 had ia 
friends with a sparkling trio as we came along the sea. and I now oboe s : 
them with a familiarity founded on a two weeks’ acquaintance ; ioe hen 
twinkled and flashed when I looked at them, and I was glad to think I sho ld 
see them again. I promised to make them the confidanis cf all my se ms 
impressions of what I was going to see in this new land over which the oe i. 
shining, and often alterwarcs I communed with them in moments whea a 
and its objects were far trom my thoughts, * ° Sanaa _— 

A more sunny, smiling day than the 14th of January, 1841 never lit u 
this blessed world. I had risen ear'y, full of longing and expectation We 
were in sight of land at seven A.M., and we neared it rapidly At nine | 
could easily distinguish objects, and the first one J could clearly discern in 
terested me greatly; il was a noble fortress commanding the e: ‘rance to the 
harbor, and called the Moro Castle. It had a yellow mellow tint, that be. 
longs to this delicious clime, and ils rocky foundations had a lo 1k so firm und 





of the terrible Indians, who are at war withthe United States. It appears 
that some warrior, wko has made himself formidable by hisdesperate cour 
age and matchless cunning, has been taken, and it was hoped this would has- 
ten toa close a contest thit has endured for several years, wiih great loss to 
the whites, who have the combined horrors of a deadly climate, and savage 
ferocity to contend with. My blood curdled in my veiusas [ listened tothe 
recital of the revolting slaughter of the savages, who aitack some defence- 
less settlement, lay it waste with fire and tomahawk, destroying indiserimi- 
nately their victims, without respect tu age orsex. ‘Their vengeance glutied, | 


they fly back to their recesses in swamps, secure from pursuit or punishment, | 
it is only by earefal watching, and tse most vigilant observation, that small 
parties of themare occasionally discovercd, and then assailed. Lately heard | 
an interesting account of an atiempt to secu-e a {crocious band, who had 
secreted ‘hemselves on an island of an inland |:ke, so thickly strewn over 
with a deep and tangled vegetation, that the enterprise was deemed almos 
hopeless, The Americans set off in several boats, and proceeded with cau- 
tion and silence tothe designated spot. The plan was to effecta landing un- 
observed, and fall vigorously upon the enemy ; but some too-eager youngster | 
spoilt all by his rashness. Observing an Indian through the tall cane, he 
fired on him; that gave the alarm, and shots were returned. The soldiers 
janded, anda ranning fight began; but the Indians, with grat adroitness, got 
off, leaving a few dead and wounded asthe only spoil. All Lhearofthis strange | 
race fills me with deep interest ; in peace, they are described to be a simple, | 
virtuous, and dignified people; in war, vindictive, relentless, and bloody 

but they seemto regard the contest between them and the whites as one of 
extermination, and that alone can be alleged in extenuation of their atrocious 
buicheries. ‘I'hey cannot be considered cowardly for employing all the aris 





is almostas often used, though it may be of a more elevated kind. The In- 
dian certainly meets death witha composure that neither philosophy nor re- 
ligion can surpass. A tragic incident, related by an eye-witness, verifies this, 
it a thousand other proofs were wanting. There wasa meeting of the chiefs 
of several tribes two or three years ago in the plains of the westto arrange 
a treaty with the government agents; whilst sitting in council, some of the 
young warriors anyised themselves wrestling, when, in a moment of passion, 
one stabbed the other. The unhappy murderer recovered his conciousness 
to feel he had committed a crime punishable with death by the laws of his 
tribe. Hewentintothe tent where the sages were sitting in calm deliberation, 
‘‘Fathers,” hesaid, “Ihave forfeited my life.” He simply recounted the 
sad event, and added, “ I am prepared instantly to meet my fate.” He then 
stalked ou', walked toa neighboring tree, and, placing his back against it, 
he awailed the stroke. Two grey-headed men advanced, and, without utter- 
ing a word, stabbed him to the heart. “I kept my eyes steadily on his face,’ 
said my informant, “and he never moved a muscle, and tell dead without a 
groan.” This may be savage callousness, but itis affec:iag and imposing | 
nevertheless. As we sailed along the coast close in, the Indian watch-fires 
were pointed out to me, and we all speculated on our various faies should a | 
storm arise, and wreck us upon this dangerous shore. It was jocularly sup- 
posed that I would be spared the horrors of the stake, il I once got my casta- 
nets on my fingers and danced the cachuca to the red skins. That would, | 
in truth have been dancing “for my own benefit ;” andI promised, in such an 
emergency, to use my best influence to procure safety for all my fellow-pas- 
sengers, if { wascompelled to enter into an “ engagement” on the spot. 

After a night disfigured with unpleasant dreams, in which [ imagined | | 
was roasted and eaten with great relish by grinning savages, I got up sound | 
and whole, to iny great comtort, and looked out upon a day serenely beauti- | 
ful, and whose temperature, for a January day, was soft and very warm, | 
mating heavy clothes uncomfortable, and protection from the too ardent sun 
of the tropics most desirable. We were in sight of land, and the sea was so 
transparently clear that my eye could pierce its blue depths to the bottom se- 
veral fathoms deep. I was in great spirits, and I chatted and read alternately. | 
{ got hoid of an English book on the stage, by Alfred Bunn, Exq., a very cle- 
ver and amusing work, rather slight in material, but well and sprightly exe- 
cuted. Many characters portrayed are interesting, and the Vicissitudes of 
management are fully shadowed forth. Even Mr. Bunn’s prominent traits, 
fitting him so well for the task, great intelligence, energy, and tact, effec: 
little more than to involve him in loss and difficulty, when others would be 
entirely dismayed ; but he manages, I don’t know how, to get out safe again. 
{t was expected on board to-day that we should reach Havanna to-morrow. 
W hat glorious news! How delighted I shall be to skip over solid ground 
again! Blow steady, ye winds!—roll smoothly, ye treacherous waves! 
Tnder these favorable circumstances we went into dinner, and the last 
chicken was eaten with the greater relish that it was the last! we were all 
unusually gay, and I thought [ saw some relaxation of the immovable fea- 
tures of the silent man in black, but of that I will not be sure. 1 was just 
putting a spoonful of rice to | expecting mouth; when | experienced what 
{ cannot exactly describe, but I felt sensibly the vessel had touched ground 
orarock. I dropped my spoon, and looked at the captain, who turned red, 
and got quietly, but instantly up, and stole out on deck. Bump, bump, went 
the schooner, ti!l all became aware of the accident; and certainly | never be- 
held a more sudden and complete change of expression from gay to grave, | 
from lively to anything but serene. Some of the men were so alarmed, that 
I grew more so. | had bees told that this navigation was most dangerous, 
that the coast was lined with wrecks the whole year round, and that the route 
we were taking was perilous in the extreme,—none but one very familiar 
with its rocks shouid venture it. All the horrors of shipwreck rose up be- 
fore my startled imagination, and the mischances of yesterday l!rewned 
closely upon ns to-day; for if we escaped from drowning, we might fall into 
the murderous hands of the Indians. So when I reflecied, terror began to 
seize me; but, thank Heaven! we escaped from the threatened calamity ; for 
the captain, alteritig our course, the vessel got in deeper water, and we went 
smoothly enough again, but the incident quite damped all our spirits. Next 
morning { was called up in great haste by K , who was ready to jump 
overboard with delight to See a small town we were approaching, called 
Kev West. I followed her, and ceriainly the sight was cheering and beau- 
tiful. A number of small white buildings lay scattered about in pretty 
groups—that was nothing unusual; but then the magnificent background,— 
the splendid Oriental trees that greeted my enchanted ace for the first time 
in my life! There they stood, the classic palm, the fruit-laden cocoa, in 
their native soil; glistening in che bright rays of their own trupical sun, gaily 
waving their graceful heads inthe morning air. I rubbed my eyes and gazed 
again, to be sure it was not a mere scene at the O era Fiouse I was regard- 
ing, tor there only had I ever seen anything at al] like this, and all my East- 
ern knowledge and associations spring from thence,—but no, this was no 
trick of the scene-shifter—no stage display of painted pasteboard and coun- 
terfeit canvass,—it was Nature hersel{—bright, beautiful, genuine Nature. 
Oh! what a lovely panorama spread itself before me! How my eyes strained 
themselves to take in every object, and how my soul dilated and filled with 
joy, till tears of delight gave relief to aL enchained feelings! This mo- 
ment I shall never forget; it was one of those fairy sights that the eye so 
seldom res's on in this world, and it alone repaid me for all [ had lost and 
left behind me. What enhanced, perhaps, the effect of this scene, was the 
contrast so fresh in my mind of the sharp cold and snows of the north. Our 
handy little vessel drew up along shore, and while they were rolling out 
some of those big, round barrels that had robbed us of so much room, K—— 
and I slipped oft fora walk. We strolled about quite at our ease, exchang- 
ing the liveliest remarks, and staringat the cocoas, till one falling had nearly 
broken my luckless head. Enthusiastic as I was, I kept much greater dis 
tance ; and how pleasant it was to walk on earth again, to behold its brillian- 








strong, as though they jaughed te scorn the impotent waves (a-hing against 
iisbase. There were several pie nresquely-dressed people siving at various 
parts fishing as we swept by, which gave it an additional pleasing effect, and 
our vessel turned sharply round it, and with such dexter us ghickness as 
| though it remembered its well-known course, and what ; “ight broke upon 
| m with all the suddenness ef magic! How magnificent and how ladeseribe- 
ble! I stood transfixed in wonder and delight. Before me lay the harbor. 
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f all Wi In sdape, and its fine quays thickly lined with handicds of vessels 
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A. a oe vey nu it rose a green hill, adorned with many pleasing ob- 
ecis: o > re LOOr fifty -puvers ) j j : » 
Jecis; on the right stood the city, and several noble buildings were presented 


| to my eye; tothe leit ranalineo: fortresses aiong a gentle elevacion, covered 


with a verdentsward. 
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Great inasses of idle people were stan ‘ing conteinp!a' ing our arrival, the ves- 
sols teeming with negroes, oJdly attired, were at work roiling cargoes in and 
Ont, ane accompanying their labor with a lively chaunt, buth musical and strange, 


ee ne " 
a tag . ‘ a aoa a sinigen Pesta my head only from one point to 
wher of (lis hovel and stirring picture, so full of objects, colors, and beauty, 
end glowing in a resplendent sunshine. Who chat ever entered the harbor of 
Havannah en a fine dey, for the first time, can lurget either that glorious sight 
or the emotions it awakened? My impressions, I feel, are indelible. As the 
vesse! came to, we were surrounded instantly with small boate of all sizes, 


with awnings Gver their sterns, a vecessary protection against the rays of the 
sun, fall of conumissionaires active in their offers of service. { bad been recom- 
iwenced to a well-known hotel, called West's, and that persun, a tall, stout man, 
with @ siary, Knowing look, now advanced, saying he had reserved apartments, 
Occ., and requested our passports that he might get a ‘* permitto lard.” Sol- 
ciers came On board to prevent any one leaving without this required certificate, 
which | have heard oecasions great delay and much expense = Jn half-an-bour, 
however, we got on shore nearthe Custom House. I looked in as I passed and 
was Vast'y amused with the noisy scene of confusion it prese:.ted ; filled chiefly 
with negroes most grotesqve'y costumed, and capering about emong the boxes 
and bales, like so many full-grown baboons : but the din, the vproar, singing and 
yelling, beggared descripiion, and made retreet scon necessery. I was con- 
aucted to a volante provided for our transit to the hotel ; and was ever seen such 
a vehicle before? the oddest, droliest thing imaginable! What a sensation it 
would make inthe Champs Elysees. I will send you a picture of one, Mina, 
for you can never realise it by any description of mine. It is scmething like a 
Loudon gentleman's cabriolet, but hanging very low; and then such wheels, 
more then six feet in height, and the shafts in proportion. The horse, or mule 
more frequently, is harnessed almost atthe end of them, so that the poor ani- 
mal turns cound a corner without your dreaming he is attached tu anything, but 
directly comes tn sight the pondersas volante. They contain two places, 
and are driven by a black, dressed as a postillon, with black gaiters, to match 
nis face I suppose, instead of boots, called acalasero. We got in, and started 
under the auspices of Mr. West, and after severa! turnings through narrow 
streets, but clean and pretty, we arrived at our destination. We entered a high 
porte cochere, reminding me of the Parisian entrances, and, ascending a fine 
broad staircase, were ushered into the ** apartment.” Thie was the first shock 
[ experienced, and it was a strong one, I assure you: quite a galvanic battery. 
The saloon, so called, was low and onpapered ; there was a tile floor, ecantily 
furnished with Aimsy materials; with one window, and that decorated with iron 
bars, giving a very cage-like aspect to the place; aad, more than all, it was 
quite dark, by reason of the shadow of a tall house erected opposite. The 
bed-room [ reached by crossing a sort of viaduct, and found it small and un- 
comfortable ; after the spacious and elegant hotels in the United States, I found 
such lodgings doubly offensive. I[ intimated pretty plainly, and 1 thought with 
reason, that { would preter something better than thai; but my host, though 


| aoxious (0 oblige, had nothing else. I found his house, though large and fine in 


some respects, not adapted for an hote!. On the first four we were lodged, but 
al‘entresol. There was a showy saloou intended for the common rendezvous 
0: all the “ boarders ;” but there were no such things as sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms adjoiming ; there were many of the latter, but all detached and uncon- 
nscted. I found there was no other arrangement that would afford me the ne- 
cessary privacy | required, and, therefore, with all the resignation I could sum- 
mon, gave myself upto ty dismal abode, hoping, sooner or later, for relief. As 
a matter of favor, we had our meals served 1n our saloon, for the custom is to 
meet at (able d’hote, which [ declined, of course, for being regarded as sort 
of a hon or lioness, { did not care to be watched while feeding. I learned this 
vccasioned a good dea! of disappointment, as several curious persons, not living 
in the hotel, bad secured places at the table to get a look at the ‘new arrival.” 
Let these gastronom:c enthusissts come to the theatre, and welcome. We 
despatched Charles, our zealous factotum, whose ruddy English face glowed 
again ‘neath the tropical sun, to the Custom House for our baggage. My cos- 
tumes de theatre were passed, and but few duties imposed. Great civility end 
at:ention were shewn ; but poor Charles comprom’sed himse!f for the first time. 
Distracted as he was with the quantity and variety of our luggage, he was forced 
‘0 put down a small straw basket he carried in his hand, conta‘ning several va- 
luables. He selected a quiet, out-of the-way coruer, aud theo returned to his 
active duties of openiog and shutting boxes and bags, &<. This accom- 
plished, he went for his secreted basket ; but lo! i was gone—cowhere to 
be found, aad no one had seen or touched it. Hs suspicions ‘e:!, of course, 
on the negro. s aitached to the establishment, for ther active proy ersities at self- 
appropriation are uodeniable and proverbial. [nquiry wae useless, for among 
forty of them it was impossible to discover the rogue. It couls hsve been gone 
but one of these “ officials,’ since all others are excluded from ‘"e sacred pre- 
cincts beyond the Custom House gate Charles came home wi: © « ruefu! face 
to announce bis misfortune, which threw poor K into tears, fort happened, 
uofortunately, that a miuiature of her deceased mother, the o:'y one painted, 
was wn the ill-fated baske’, and she wept bitterly over this unexpected lose. My 
keys and some trinkets of vaive were also put there in the has e of the morn- 
ing; but [ forgot my loss in the more distressing one of K An adver- 
tisement and hand-bill were pubiished, offering a considersble reward for the 
restoration of the miniature, but no tidings were ever heard of it. This was 48 
yet the heaviest loss, and gave me abad impression of negro habs Had 
Cnarles been left to hisown administration of justice, indignant «s he was, he 
would very likely have wreaked his vengeance on the whole gang of woolly- 
beaced rogues. To relieve his epirits and exercise bis sharpened zee!, I gave 
him a secret and importent commission to perforin. My then quarters were 10- 
supportably gloomy, those hideous iron bars gave me the sensation of being '0 
a dungeon, and as escape was fot impossible, happily, in my case, I determined 
to make inquiry about ancther hotel which I had heard of called by the hosp!- 
table title of the ‘* Macsion House.” As I did not wish Mr West shou!d know 
of my uneasiness, since his eudeavors were constant to make me comfortable, 
it was necessary to employ a confidentia! person, Charles was, therefore, my 
emissary, and he could take co one with him to find the place, as it was astrictly 
secret affuir. Off he started, not knowing a word of the language, nor a street, 
nor a person to help him ia his discovery. By way of a beginning he got, when 
a little distance off, into a volante, aad his adventures began. They were com!- 
cal enovgh. He got out here and there, icquired in this shop and in that, and 
finding bis English of little service, tried pantomime. At last be and his calascro 
fell out, and msisting with Englieh doggedness on going his way, he got out, tell- 
ing the blacky ‘*to follow him ;” but as the jJatter could not comprehend him he 
siood still, and Charles, after a smart wa'k, soon found himself worse off than 
ever, for he was minus the volante. Staring upwards, as people wiil do when 
they don't know which way to go, he saw, looking him right in the face, the 
longed for and oft-repeeted words “ Mansion House.” He made examination 
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of the premises In question, end got safely home ; 
and | shall remove with every possible expedition. 





his report was very favorable, 
Adieu. 





Havannan, January, 1841. 
My dear Henrietta,—I know the deep and abiding interest you take in me, 
and I believe, notwihetanding our late misunderstandiug, you have derived the 
heartiest pleasure on hearing of the good fortune which has attended me, and I 
hope you will sot become indifferent to what wi!l befall me hereafter. My tra- 
vellings would lose half their attraction if you were no longer enterta‘ned by 
them. Here am I your naughty Fanny, in Havannah. I descended opon it 
suddenly, without any preperation, trusting, like Napoleon on his retura from 
Elba, to the prestige of previous successes, and counting, also, on the natural 
curiosity excited, and reputed taste of this people for the arts. Without ma 
king any Contract, or receiving any propositions, | threw myself unannounced 
into the midst of the astonished natives, and left them to specelate ov my hardi- 
hood and future inventions. I sent uo notice of my arrival to the sole manager 
of the theatres, Don Francesco Marti, nor meant to have delivered a sit cle Jet- 
ter, but policy forced me to da so at an early moment. Yoo shall hear how 
The day after my landing, and whilst anxious to know the resu't of my irrego- 
lar proceeding, @ inessege was brought in to the effect that Don Marti, the ao- 
tocrat of all the theatres, would Ikke to see me. ‘ Faites l’entree,” I said, and 
immediately there came in the oddect-looking creature imaginable. Nei her tal! 
nor thin execilv ; loose white trousers dangling on his legs, with an ili-shapen, 
black coat tuiowno over his shoulders ; white cravat, and a great pin stuck in his 
shirt; bis Lar was tossed over on one side, and a woman’s side-comb secured 
it; the face wa- colurless and wrinkled, and expressed great cunning. This 
apparition, O. seeing me, clumsily raised its arms and cried out in a cracked 
voice, ** Voila la famosa!” and stared at me in right good earnest. He then 
announced himscif a:d bis business. He would l:ke to make an engagement 
with me, but there were fifty difficulties, almost insurmountable in the way. I 
keew nothing of any man, and was therefore guarded. He talked a droll mix- 
ture of Freven aud Spau:sh, which mede me laugh in spite of myself. He said 
he would I.ke to engage me for five or six nights, but then the difficulty to get 
those nights. He had his Spanish company performing at one theatre, his Ita- 
lian company at aaother, and he could not think of disturbing their funcion, as 
he styled their representations. After a great deal of calculation and writing 
down about nights be came to the point, aud wanted to know my terms. I dis- 
covered imme-iaiely in Don Marti over-acuteness and great closeness; he had 
tried to frighten me with the uncertainty of my appearing at all, and was bent 
on getting me cheap; sol thought [I would astonish him at once; and with 
great demureness I stated that i would accept 1000 dollars per night, @ benefit 
for myself, a half benefit for my maztre de ballet, and some aliowance for ex- 
penses of the three artistes [ brought with me. Don Marti, upon hearing this, 
looked at me to see if I was in earues:, then drew a long breath, put on his hat 
that he fitted tightly, and without saying a word tuok his departure. 


I laughed heariilv at his flight, and set to work (o unpack, notwithstanding 
the doubiful state of things. I may es well tell you what I have since heard 
o! this nondescript, who exercises undisputed sway over his managerial do- 
mioions in Havanah. He is of Spain, and a Catalan, a large class here, re- 
markable for their unscrupulous cunning. Don Marti began his eventful career 
in this country in the plain calling of a fisherman ; and though he has since be 
come a fisher of prima donnas aud danseuses, he sti! sticks to his old trade. 
There is a story of his having betrayed to the government a ferocious pirate, 
who was the terror of this coast, and of his getting a large sum forit. The 
calumniators of the enterprising Don say that he was the friend of the pirate, 
and an assistant in his Unprincipled work ; but there is no sort of proof of this, 
‘The business flourished under his vigilaoce and industry ; his one boat grew ‘to 
a small fleet; and he thea set to work to build a fish-market, a neat but unpre- 
tending affair, tbat yields him a large revenue. Just at this tirae the thea cap 
tain-general, Tacon, offered to any contractor who would undertake building 
another theatre of grander dimens ons than the existing one, materials for that 





heart gave way to the impassioned tenderness he threw into 
Lis faithfal child ; singirg the while with a true pathos eud taste that drew 
tears of sympathy and admiration Salva‘ore is a masier of his nob'e art, pos- 
sessing that finish and refinement which distinguish the grea\ artist from bis 
siumsy imitator. . 

Woilst the curtain’s down, ma chere Henriette, you will pardon my looking | 
round at the new faces about me. What a cortrast to the isir complexions | 
have just left behind me! Here is every shade of brown, but set off with soci 
fine dark eves, glowing and flashing, that one is half afraid to luok at them. 
Black hair and eyebrows finish the portrait, that is decidediy one of southern 
growth. I feel tiand in giving first impressions where unfavorable; Sur | 
found the toileite of the ladies generally bad. It was mostly Freuch ; but 
their dresses were ill-made, though of the richest material, and had av ugly 
effect. 1 observed they were no staye, and this gave a very sack-like appear. 
ance to their bodies, tied round, as they were, wi.) « string. The Havanah la- 
dies are full to stoutness, falling, indeed, under the suspicion of fatness, which 
comes of their taking so little exercise—a sacrifice they willingly make to pre 
serve the beauty of their smail feet, most ludicrously d sproportioned to the 
superstructure above. Toeir hands are pretty, and in pubtic are most actively 
occupied with their fans, which they open and shut with a coquetry quite se- 
ductive. It is odd so much grace cen be displayed in a thing so slight. [1 is 
customary here for the men to visit between the acts, and I was honored by a 
call from Don Antonio Escovedo, to whom I brought letters, a person of high 
position and great influence, very stately in bis manners, an] grave as any Cas- 
tilian is expected to be. He manifesied a very flattering interest in my affairs, 
gave me a bad character of the indomitable Don Marti, advised me to insist on 
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in the principal tier, is a fine large one, more osten- 


pied by a very important personage, the lieu t- 
ind the “president of the spectacle.” In his latter of- 
es despotic sway,...When the bell behindhe 
ox once rings, the curtain must go up, and things must goon. Ifa 
: i= a cance Is encored, no repetition -can follow without, the consent of 
ell, and which must be obeyed, whether disposed or not. 1 did not 
i arrangement, though always willing to sacrifice 
eran ene ure; yet moments arise when a woman is inclined 
hee ack upon her prerogaiive of doing what she likes, and I tear that my 
Wage a8 the bell will not always chime harmoniously. But 1 must be dis- 
vi #30 these parts; lor the governors are formidable personages ; they have 
where y power of suppressing disobedience, by putting refractory e 
ty we oe = like to go, ia prison ; and this, too, at the shortest Dotice. 
| formatities of ise eae gamies where personal liberty is protected by the 
croachment: T ads enn pee Beran and property are safe from arbitrary,en- 
ance onal am nota little startled to find myself for the first time at the 
el ouc® Sammary proceedings. But, whatever inconvenience other 
uckless people may experience under such a “regime,” I have little to ap- 
te te bet tran 4 Ley ere popular already ; and rebellious de- 
ne ns wil be treated, I trust, with great indulgence. ver- 
ful patron in the Count de Penalver, an amiatie and inflacntial Hoe c 
great wealth, who acknowledged my Jetiers to him with the fullest and kind- 
est offers of service. The count is a Creole, and takes a lively interest ia 
ail that touches the credit or interest of his native country. He regavae' ah 
coming here. as do the people generally, ashighly complimentary ,—a sort of 
delegate from the grand centre of civilisation, Paris, whose authority is re- 


tmyseli to the public pleas 





my demands, and rether to increase than ebate them. He was certain to be 
fully remunerated. 

This was consoling ; and I settled into a deep, quiet determination that I 
would stand or fall where I waa, vis-a vis Don Marti. I received a visit, alzo, 
from a distinguished Awerican, the Hon. Mr. E——, who has filled various 
high posts at home and abroad. He predicted that my success here would not 
be unworthy the example set in the North. I hopeso! On leaving the Opera, 
I had some inconvenient proof that I had become an object of curiosity, for a 
thick crowd lined the whole way to my volante, and I feared I never should 
reach it. I am more comfortably lodged then I was. My saloon is lofty and 
cheerful, its chief recommendations; for the floor is of tile, agreeable enough 
in this hot climate, and very scanty of furniture. The house is large, and hes 
seen better days, doubtless. Like all the fine mansions in Havanah it has a 
courtyard in the centre, and a wide corridor or gallery ranning round it, on a 
level with the first floor. In this more airy situaion the families spend the 
greater part of the time, breakfasting and dining here in preference to be en- 
closed within walls. The gaileries are usually furnished with chairs and sofas, 
and are protected, too, from the sun, whose ardent embrace is rather shunned 
then courted by curtains of canvass. 

There is one appendage to their houses I like above all others, the dear, de- 
lightful baleouies that grace them nearly ail, of every size, shape, and material. 
Nothing | love better than to saunter end loll up aod down them, regarding the 
grave looking house above and below, and the many unfamiliar and droll ob- 
jec's in the streets. Mules la.en with green corn, and be'abored by little 
black boys, with a strong family resemblance to the monkey, yelling and shout- 
lng to the grave mule, who whisks his tai with Spanish superciliousvess And 
then those comical volantes I could look at for ever. With what deliberate 
caution they approach acorner! How nearly the practised ca/asero measures 
bis space for shafts end wheels! Aud once clear, what a cracking of whips! 
Away he goes! 

Tae streets J like greatly. They are not paved, but hard and smooth, and 
carefully watered, very straight aud narrow to exclude the sun. Many have 
awnlogs extending acruss, throwing a soft and gentle shade over them. The 
shops seem well supplied with foreign goods, French and English; but I have 
hot been in them. I[ spy Don Marti aod his man coming along the street 
They look from ther quiet manners—very unusual with them—as f their | 








purpose, and other importavt facilities. No one coming forward, our hero o! 
the fish-market, all scaly as he was, presented himself,not from any retined sym- 
pathy for the arts, but never loth to drive a good bargain, whether selling a pi- 
rate, a basket of fish, or coastructing e theatre. He agreed to the governor's 
proposals; but, first cautiously got twenty noblemen and gentlemen of Haya- 
n 
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io buy a box in the new house for 1000 dollars each, by way of securng 
heir custom and additional aid, he reserving (he privilege to buy them in In 

> me the edifice was erected, and dignified with the title of Tacon Theatre, 
and it is certainly uneof the most splendid temples of art in existence; but of 
that another time. 

Mr. West isacaterer of very nice dinners, though Le complains greatly of 
the market, that it is badly supplied, and very dear; the cuisine is quite French 
the wines also. The latter are largely imported direct from France, and are to 
be had of all qualities and at fair prices. We sat sipping our coffe when Don 
Marti came in, with an air of familiarity quite habituai to bim. He got upabad 
imitation of an apology, in alluding to his retreat of the moruing, and degan 
bargaining again. He was always making very stupid mistakes of one kind or 
another, butinvariably in his own favor. They served him but little, however, 
as | maintained but due position, tighting with bm over what he declared an 
impassable barrier of 1000 dollars per night. When he found me immovable, 
he tuok his bat aud ran away again, dropping something about his interpreter 
and coming beck directly ; and so ke did in adout an hour. He came this ime 
supported with a very substantial prop, whom he introduced as bis interpreter, 
Don Vellerino, « very stout man of onder s ze, five!y-formed head, and large, 
dark features. 4is manners were rather de‘erential, and not so ungraceful as 
his employer {le satdown with great graviiy, spread a yellow silk bandker- 
chief acroas his knees, and then said in very fair French that he came to expiain 





Don Marti’s : caning. We ali began again. Terms were restated, and we got 
farther tha before. Don Vellerino was p'avsible aud ingeatous, and he en- 


deavored 10 ic-omplish by crafty manceavring what his principal bad failed to 
effect by coarser means. Batl foiled them both, aad kept my position ; 
ed the bold charges of Marii, aud the insidious attacks of his man. They left 
me in despatr, and uothing was settled. I went first to the fraiian Opera given 
in the Teatro Principal, the oldest of the two theatres is Havanah = =‘There is a 
third building devoted to dsamatic purposes by an ainateur company but sma: 
acd ill constiucted. Butthe Treatro Principal and Tacon are first-class edifices, 
aud worthy especial notice, Tue former stands within the wails of the town, 
near the top of the harbor and is well and conveniently situated. I: has smal! 
pretensions to architectural beauty of any kind, and perfectly plain ia s'yle, 
aud without ornament. The entrance is by two small doors under an archway, 
which upen iato a narrow corridor, with stairs to the right and left leading to the 
boxes. ‘There is a ground tier, also, ewclosing the pit of a very good size, di- 
vided in rows of seats, each ove covered with red morecco, with arms and back, 
and numbered. Nothing can be more convenient aud comfortable. These 
places are called juuettas, and are let at molerate prices for the night or for 
the season. Sv are the boxes, except those belocging permanently to several 
great families. Iu all, there are four tiers of boxes. The house is lofiy, well: 
proportioned, aud neatly decorated ; the stage of ordinary ‘ze, and the scenery 
good ; the orciestra strong, upwards of thirty performers in namber, and of ail 
colors, white, black, and yellow—a bit of mosaic harmoniously compo-ed. 
Their perforsmences are generally correct and effective. Do Marti and his man 
are in the asceadaut ere. He got possession of this theatre with his usual 
good luck. It was managed previously by a volunteer commission of noblemen 
and gentlemen, who contracted for artistes, pnrchased scenery and wardrobes, 
and then began their operatic experiment. That went through the natural vi- 
cissitudes o! so ill judged an enterprise ; the noble directors occupied for the 
the most part wih the artistes, paid no attention to business, til luss, difficul- 
lies, and general confusion ensued, and they were disposed to get rid of it on 
any terms. Don Marti presented himself, and got the artistes and the addenda 
at a bargain, and the commission cheerfully shook off the cares and troubles of 
management. : 
The company now here is very good, including several artists of very superior 
merit. Tae opera on this oceasion was the well-known Norma, and I greeted it 
as an old friead. The impetuous priestess was sustained by a fair country wo- 
man of mine, Mile. Over—pleasing in person, with dark, expressive features. 
Her voice was agreeable, o! good compass, sweet and flexible. She had culti- 
vated it with considerable care, and sang correcily. Her chief fault lay in an 
excess of action, and a vehement expression of the passions, that greatly mar- 
red the effect. But she has soul and sentiment, the sure and only foundation 
of excellence ; and many touches of her passionate acting went right to the 
heart. She shared the houors of the evening with Mile. Borghese, lately of the 
Opera Comique, Paris, where I recollect applauding her in a very cleverly ex- 
ecuted role in La Fille du Regiment, brought out for her debut. She is a very 
sprightly and attractive singer, with a round and graceful person, expressive 
eyes, and glossy black hair. Her voice is naturally clear and musical, aud wel! 
managed. I have seen her since in a more favorable part, well suited to ber 
powers, the affectionate, devoted daughier of Belisarius; aud | was grea'ly 
delighted with her singing and acting, the one neat and expressive, the latter 
finely shadowed end really touching. Belisarius was performed by Salvatore, in 
whom I recognised at once a consummate artist , and his reputation is quile Eu 
ropean. He came to the Havanah, hoping to find relief in its mild climate for 
his impaired health. His person is admirably adapted to the stage ; tall, ane 
perfectly formed, his fiue eyes sparkle with intelligence, and his voice, & splen- 
did organ, charms the ear with iis rich, sonorous tones. He sung and played 
Belisarius to perfection. His indignant horror of his wife’s treachery in the 
first act was admirably portrayed ; but the succeeding scene, when he totters 
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| mot bound beyond the first engagement at New York, he naturally sought to 


minds were made up. As they p'ease! I[ found the clever Don had been ac- 
lively at work to get op some party feeling against me But T defeated bis 
maccuvring by sending round my letters, which were quickly and kindly re- 
sponded to. He begins to waver, [think. * * As I suspected, a decision 
has been demanded from Mari. He got no rest; clamors and quest 
every side. The raving and remonstrating was repeated, till, at lust, the ail 
potential voice of the captam-general was heard above the din; and Marti 
bas submitted with a bad grace io his doom, as he regards it. | have signed 
with hm an engagement of ten nights, at 1000 dollars per night, and a benefi' 
for myself, a half benefit for my maitre de ballet, and 500 dollars for expenses 
of the two other artistes making my theatrical suife. He might as well have 
asreed al first, and he would have escaped the half-penefit for my ballet-master, 
Syivain, whom you recollect | brought out from Paris with me. He has been, | 
of course, highly useful, and industrious and pains-taking. His conduct, in al 
respects, Is quite unexceptionable. I am glad he is likely to be well compen- 
sated, 

Toe terms he agreed to in Paris were 150 dollars per w eek; but, as he was 
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make hay while the sun shone. [1 beams tn gold n rays upou him here ; for | 
give him 1000 dollars per month, aod lis hali-benefit will produce him twice @s 
much mure. 3000 doilars fer a moath’s drilling of bis ballet recruits he 
is now beating up, is not tad pay. { have beguu my practice ayato, 
feared [ should suffer badly after su long a vacation But the warmth of the 
has been most favorable to me, aud my limbs have recovered their 
aud elasticity with far less lavor than I apprehended As I wa 
skipping about lis vivacity tha 
mdicates my being pretty well en train, I beard, to my surprise, an odd 
mxcure of sounds, that was probably intended for a lough, followed by a 
noisy clipping of hands. | looked me, aud beheld, im a dark cor- 
ner of the theatre, the right wurshipful Don Martt, who had been quietly 
mspecting, up to this moment, the bargain that wes gov g to ruin bin 

{ had not seen him smile since the first moment we met, and had no idea he | 
could ‘augh; bis rude admiration, therefore, was quite welcome ; and as he 
sung Out, quite lusiy, * Eacora! encora ’* T went through my paces, and 
curveted aud caracoled a | Academe Royale, ul! [| was out of breath. ‘* BA, | 
bien! Don Marti. “ Buena! buena!” cried be, im his own logo, aud, lighting 
his cigarito, he went pulling away, wearing a !OoK of greater satisfaction than | 
his uncomfortable face had yet assumed , not that be caced tor or appreciated 
my Caperings as a matter of art, but he began to thivk, perhaps, **1t would 
draw.” It appears that M. Sylvain has desperate work to get up a corpse de 
ballet The towa bas been ransa-ked, end rewards offered ; not such a thing 
as a danceuse of the lowest degree is tobehad. There are a few who practise 
Spanish dances, but they carry their heads far ebove baliet-work. Their 1 0ses 
rose hastily at the hare men'ion of such degradation; and this, too, from the 
commonest people! Here’s an ewkward display of pride in rags,—just the 
same sort cf feeling that makes the Spanish beggar resist working, as an ii dig- 
nity,while he regards alms-taking of light-fingeriug as praiseworthy accomplish- 
ments. But I sispect our Havanah dames ot a natural apprehension, that from 
ther unfitness they would risk becoming iidiculous. By dint of persuasion and 
authority, Dou Marti has forced some of bis female subordinates of the 
theatre imo tue ranks; but they are the most unpromisirg material that 
baliet-master ever worked upos. They are wiliing enough, poor things; but 
Nature never contemplated such a destiny for them, and has made them accord- 
ingly. Fat, ill-shapen, clumsy, and heavy, how can they ever be transformed 
into sylphides?” Sylvain is persevering, but no conjuror; aad such a mirecle 
is not reserved fer our days. And, then, their color, so dark and swarthy, bow 
can that be improved withou. screpirg their faces! Just conceive of a winged 
fairy of the Opera House, as radiantly whie as pearl powder and govze car 
make her, being personitied by a plump mulatto, yellow as saffron, and as 11 c+- 
pable of a feat of activity as a superannusted cow, and about as graceful. I 
am greatly distressed to see this five ballet of La Sylphide getting up for my 
debut, marred in this lamentable way ; yet I cauno. help being entertained by 
this novel treat. | wonder how the public will take it! They must be good. 
natured, indeed, if not offended or annoyed by the sorry spectacle preperiog. 
It may quite rain me, for the ludicrous is a creadiul fue to contend with 5 ont 
the waddling of these brown sprites may coufound a!l my attempts at grace. 
Nous verrons. : 

The prices have been inordinately raised ;, but quite half the ey! are al- 
ready sold for the whole engagement. This promises well, ond : arti is 
likely to be a great gainer; for his Theatre Tacon, peo am to “te. is 
the largest, and heis the sole owner. It stands just outsi tag Bet s, ap 
looks on the Paseo, or public promenade. It hasa fine portico o send stuc- 
coed, but separated from the main building by a cpus yard, into w a? =. 
riages drive, letting down at the doors, three in number, opening on the 
eround tier. ‘The interior is most striking; the size is very great, hardly 
surpassed by San Carlos or La Scala, and far more elegant in eines 
and style. ‘The tiers are five; but the first tier, instead ol aren aire oi in, 
as usual, is adorned by a graceful iron railing, surmounted by ama — 
top bannister, with small gilt inobs. The effect is singularly pleasing an 
new. The boxes are divided from each other, as in the ‘Teatro Principal, 
by thin partitions of three feet in height, allowing full view and aeons 
tions between neigobors; and are provided with chairs, ner or bore “ — 
ing proportionately in price. Itis lighted by an immense ¢ se e > anging 
in the centre with oil-lamps; but they give a stroug and sufficien ight Lo 

i i inted chiefly in white, reflects it back 
parts of the house, which, being pain y oe 
again. I should observe “en passaDt there are two places set apart for 
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in blind and broken-hearted, quite overcame me. The despair, so appalling 
expressed in the lower tones of his powerful voice, chilled the 


blood, and ", 


\ cial dignitaries of the highest standing. The captain-general occupies in 
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verentially acknowledged. The Count de Penalver isa fair representative 
of his class, the native nobility. Easy and unaffected in manner, of engag- 
ing address, they conciliate at once the good-will of a stranger; their genu- 
ine good-breeding, courieousness, and refinement of taste, serve to complete 
their conquest over your good opinion. They bave one quality in common, 
and to a depth and excess rarely met with,—irue, overflowing good nature. 
I had heard a great deal of the unsubstantial character of Spanish courtesy, 
that it was exceedingly liberal of offer but uncertain of performance. A 
true Castilian willinvite you to the acceptance of his house, equipages, and 
purse; butalways on the implied expectation that you refusethem. He 
would regard you as an unfledged barbarian were you guilelessly to take him 
at his word ; but from the little [have seen of the noble Havaneroos, I find 
them earnest in their politeness, zealous in their efforts to oblige, and unceas- 
ing in kindness. The count and his nephew called on me yesterday, and 
amused me greatly at the diverting stories he told of the excitement prevail- 
ing inthe towntosee me on the stage. The enthusiasm of their American 
neighbors has reached and infected them ; their curiosity and impatience 
know no bounds, and they seem to have no defiuite idea in what the attrac- 
tion consists. Opera-dancing they know nothing about ; and, as they are in- 
formed that my style istotally different to the languid measure of their na- 
tional boleros, they are lostin conjecture. Not afew expect tc see me scal- 
ing the chandelier, and alighting en the top row of boxes. I shall never, 
certainly, come up tosuch expectations. I begin to apprehend the recoilin 
effect of the curiosity that rises higher in every succeeding place I visit. it 
is impossible to keep pace with the exaggerated praises bestowed upon me, 
and sooner or later J shall come down, as all artificial greatness does. 

I will not sens off this letier till I can send you an account of my debut, 
which takes plece to morrow night * * * * * Jtis over The ordeal 
was trying, avd for a while the result seemed uocertain ; but | have got good 
hoid of them now, and the ground ts firm under me. If was just setting out 
for the thea're on the even ful evening of my firs: appearance, when an elegant 
equipage, with outriders, Crove up, to carry me there, with the compliments of 
the Count de P. This was highly gratifying, if not a novelty ; for at Bern I 
never went to the palace but in a royal carriage: but then the king and queen 
had always been p:rtialtome. Such an attention from a stranger was hardly 
to be expected. Crowds were pouring down to the theatre, round which stood 
a thick mass as idrove in” [tel a iutle trepidation, not so much for myself, 
as I had already gone through such stirring scencs, but for the adventurous 
**sy!phides’’ of native growth, who were to unfuld their wings for a first flight. 
The curtain riving, discovered me on the stage. I was recugnised by a few, 
v communicated the secret to the rest in the usual way, aod the whole house 
broke into hearty applause. The crowd was immense, between 3000 and 4000, 
and the effect was indescribably fine. The men, as cus‘omary bere, winter and 
summer, were a'l ‘n white trousers and dark coats ; the ladies in white. These 
light dresses were seen threugh the pretty rail around the boxes, and gave a 
bright, cheerful espect to an audience [ have never seen equalled. The bravos 
svon died away, and the most intense si'euce succeeded. The eyes had it their 
owu way, and how they did stare! There is I:ttle in the first act of La Sylphide 
to excite much fe-vor; but I found them getting mvenh too cailly for my taste. 
The appearance of the ** sy!phides” provoked, as 1 anticipated, great merriment; 
and, truly, they were irresistible. Their dresses were exceedingly ill made 
their wreaths of the cheapest materials; and, by way of abating the effect of 
their brown bosoms, Don Marti bad encased them in bright yellow chemisettes. 
Thuis was putting powder on the fire. Their arms an legs were left to take 
care of themselves Just be ore they went on the stage, the b.llet-master, Syl- 
vain, Cetermined, in a moment of desperation, to whitewash them, which he 
actually effected with a large brush aud some white mixture. TI leave the effect 
‘oO your imaginal But tue second sct was 'o decide my fate, and theirs. I 
felt the puble were act with me yet: they were cold, almost indifferent. This 
ue, aid | deeded on attack ng them vigorously. The moment came, 
were pot unavailing. “ Mes pointes,’ astonished them, and 
e applause was vehement. I quitted the staye pretty wel satisfied. It was 
* sylphides.”” They began, ainid the si!eot wonder of the 
For a while they observed order; but some fatal evolutions tarew them 
Sylvain shouted et them, “Right!” ‘lef. !’’ from the side 
scenes; bu! this only confounded them the more. They looked at each other 
in dismay; the a dience began to hiss, and away they went in a scamper right 
Oue luckless creature was too heavy and short-winded to keep 
up with the rest; she goi fairly distanced, or, perhaps, was not aware at first 
of the decsinpment of her companions. My eye feil upon ber as she stood in 
the centre of ths great stage. FHlorrified et finding herself quite alone, she 
ge: off on a brisk trot to the right; butthea changed her mind, wheeled round, 
aud broke into a wild gallop ef her owa composiion. This was too much for 
the house ; they fell ino convuisions of laugiter that I thought would never 
ead. I was hear ily vexed, a3 fearing it would be disastrous to me; but who 
con'd retain gravily with such @ grotesque event to overtura it? and I laughed 
along with the rest. It was impossible to bring the house back to sobriety ; 
the sight of these yellow fairies at once infected them, and the ballet proceeded 
amid a bacly suppressed titter. The ** Cracovienne’’ succeeded, and, though 
warmly applauded, it did not produce its usual effect. J returned home quite 
chegrived, aud would have, at that momeat, gladly resciuded the contract, and 
vot appeared again. The ensuing dsy I received an early visit from Don Marti 
and his man, who were both greativ alarmed, and attributed the comparative 
failure of the previous night to my waut of attraction, ra her than to the unre- 
hearsed eff cts that happened. He absurdly proposed a change of ballet; that 
would require a week's labor, and a change of dance; [ calmed his apprehen- 
sions by my asswrance that | wou'd guarantee him against loss, but was deter- 
mived to change nothing, and go on He went away with adoleful and doubt. 
ing face. The second performasce came, and J had guarded against ‘similar 
mischaices by clipping the corps de ballet of some of tve fattest and yelowest 
of its pumbers, and thus reducing it to a smallness ludicrously in contrast with 
the vast s ze of the stage, but this was better than mere caricatuie putting illu- 
sion out of countenance. I determined to depend on myself alone. I feh no 
fear, and chalienged the result. The house was filled to overflowing, Jess buz- 
zng and eagerness ; expectation more subdued, atten ion more close and criti- 
cal. This suited me exactly, and I did my best. The eudience grew w 
the first act: I perceived they were moving; but the second act carried 
clean away out toa sea of enthusiasm that dashed aod roared till its mi 
billows nearly frightened me. 
and my triumph was complete. 
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The ‘ Cracovienne’’ accomplished all the eed 
I was called vut different times, and the stage 
As I passed Don Marti 
on leav:ng the theatre, who stood at the door all radiant in grins, | good-humor- 


edly asked ‘bim if he would like to change the ballet now. ‘* Non, non, Famo- 


sa jamais!’ Truly yours. 








Seconp Reaiment or Daaeoons.—We are pleased to find that thecitiaens 
of the frontier counties of Arkansas, are making active exertions to aid in 
the measures taken to secure the remounting of that gallant corps—the Se- 
cond Regiment of Dragoons. Duringa late visitto the city we vere grati- 
fied to find much interest expressed in behalf of this desirable measure; it is 
one in which the entire south-west js interested, and more particularly the 
frontier States of Arkansas and Louisiana—to them much good must result 
from the presence and operations of such a body. 
Concordia { La] Intelligencer. 

A naval surgeon, who used to prescribe salt water for his patients in all dis- 
orders, happened to be drowned one evening. Next day the captain, coming 
on board, inquired for the doctor, and was coolly told by a sailor that * he was 
drowned last night, in the medicine chest.” 

The late Earl of Egremont, during the last sixty years of his life, distributed 
in acts of charity and liberality, the immense sum of £1,200,000, or about 
£20,000 per annum. 

Mr. Bannister going by a bouse that had nearly all been consumed by fire 
inquired whose it was; being told 1 was a hatier’s—* Oh, then,” rejoined he, 
‘the loas will be much felt.” 
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~ RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Cusaceston, S.C. Wa hag Aare i inake. tunis. 


Srcusow, Mins. - ~ Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Monday in 18. 
ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
ELLISTON’S VALOUR. 

Elliston had valour, but like Falstaff, he also had discretion ; in fact, he often 
thought with the fat knight, that discre‘ion was the better part of va'our. The 
challenger of De Camp, and nal chastiser of sundry delinquent dramatists 
and others, could not be called a coward; but he was prudent, and far from 
being foolhardy. The following ludicrous instance of his cautious valour at 
times occurred within the narrator’s own knowledge. 

During the period Elliston was the great lessee of Drury, among other attrac- 
tions, he determined to revive ‘‘ Macbeth,” and for the first time to produce 
that noble effort of the tragic muse in a style of magnificence worthy so grand 
a production. The tailor of the theatre, Palmer, was instructed to prepare en- 
tirely new dresses, his curious estimate of which is now lying before the narra- 
tor. Marinari and Lupino had orders to paint entirely new scenery, and that 
the sublime music of Mathew Lock might be executed with proper effect, the 
whole vocal strength of the theatre, male and female, was directed to be pressed 
into the service of the different choruses and concerted pieces occurring in the 
scenes of the Weird Sisters. Accordingly Messrs. T. Cook, Charles Horn, 
George Smith, Mrs. Bland, Miss Povey, Miss Cubitt, &c, were severally 
cast for singing witches; while the distinguished vocalist who led the upe- 
ratic business of the theatre, found himself nominated to sustain the little part 
of Hecate. 

Directly descended from a minstrel race, this splendid artist—certainly the 
first acting singer that ever appeared on our stage—though a very goodhumour- 
ed and obliging man ir gereral, was greatly incensed ; the son of harmony 
conceived himself degraded, in being expected to appear asthe “ mistress” of 
the Beldams’ charms, and discord was the consequence. 

‘* You may tell the tyrant,” said he to the promptor, alluding to Elliston, 
“ that I will not go on in petticoats and make an old woman of myself, to please 
him or any body else ; and as to joining in the choruses, that’s quite out of the 
question.” 

What!” said Elliston, when this resolution was communicated to him, 
“not goon in the witch scenes in ‘Macbeth?’ but he shall go on !—he shall 
play the Witch of Endor if Ichouse it! Suppose Shakspeare has made Hecate 
of the feminine gender, is that any reason he shouldn’t appear in it! He Cat 
or She Cat, I have cast him for it, ind play it he shell! What doI pay him 
fifty pounds a week for?” 

he singer, however, was not to be bewitched in this manner, and adhered to 
his resolution of not playing the part. 

“The despot don’t juggle me,” said he. ‘‘ He’ll not find me one of the same 

suasion as himself in this instance with all hisrodomontade. I il not appear, 
and that’s flat !” 

“Why, zounds !” said Elliston, on this second refusal, ‘* what does the trai- 
tor mean? Does he forget that by his articles | can fine him thirty pounds, and 
discharge him for refusing a character—and I will too!” 

But to have discharged the prince of singers at this juncture, would not have 
suited Elliston’s book. He therefore determined to content himself with fining 
him, by way of making a striking example of him to his corps. 

* Yes,” said he, ‘he must be madean example of. Every body must go on 
in the witch scenes—Z shall even go on myself, at all events, on the first night, 
and lend them the assistance of my voice. After that, ] can join in at the 
wing.” 

The pugnacious vocalist, however, declared he would neither sing nor be fined, 
and hinted, that if the manager insisted upon the maiter any further he would 
most certainly thrash him. As he was known to be no mean proficient in the 
noble art of self defence, and to possess **a fist potential, as double as the 
duke’s,”” the manager did not care to hazard this alternative. Still he took 
the resolution of his rebellious vocalist in great dudgeon, and vowed a terrible 
revenge. 

It so happened that on the evening of the day in which this dispute occurred, 
Elliston had called a night rehearsal of a ine!odrama, from which he expected a 
great deal, and the rehearsal of which after the performance, he had signified 
his intention of superintending in person. This was a task for which he was 
admirably adapted. On these occasions, in imitation of his great prototype in 
the art of getting up pieces, the illustrious Charles Farley, and those minor 
stars, William Barrymore and the late Andrew Duciow, he was accustomed, in 
order toconduct his operations more at his ease, to array himself in a loose 
jacket, which he procured for that purpose from the stock, directing the action 
as he went on, by means of a formidable thick bamboo-stick, which bore some 
resemblance to a running footman’s cane, or a drum major’s staff. By the 
rapping of this baton on the floor, he commanded attention, and enforced his 
in structions. 

Necessarily having to wait for the clearing of the house on the close of the 
performance, before he could commence proceedings, the manager sat in state 
in his own room, brooding over his imagined wrongs, and planning dreadful re- 
tribution. Whether to cheer the tedium of thus waiting, he indulged in any 
libation, and thus became pot valiant, is uncertain ; but very valiant he cer 
tainly «id become, long vefore tne end of the performance. 

At length the curtain fell, and boxes, pit, and gallery were gradually vacated 
by the audience. The arena, which had but a few moments before presenied so 
lively and bustling an appearance, became a solitary and silent space. Only 
those who have witnessed the sudden transition from the crowded brilliance of 
a full audience, to the blank, desert-like gloom caused by their simultaneous 
departure, and the sudden extinguishing of the lights, can imagine the impres- 
sion it creates; it seems the work of magic, and the spectator that remains be- 
hind feels himzelf in a moment strangely alone, like the traveller who stands 
— the deserted buildings of a once populous city. But to return to El- 

iston. 

As we have said, he had become strangely valiant ; his wrath had gradually 
increased ; he determined to meet resistance with resistance, and make a me- 
morable example. 

‘IT will force the rebel to submit !” said he. ‘ Yes, I will force him, or—” 

Any. d in his dictator’s jacket, and firmly grasping his managerial staff, no 
sooner was the house fairly cleared, and the curtain, as is usual, drawn up again, 
than wih a measured step he grandly stalked upon the stage, evidently 
intending the “acting of seme hideous thing.” A portentous frown of aw- 
ful resolution gathered in dee,ening gloom upon his brow, he looked solemn 
and heroic. 

The foot and wing-lights had been suffered to remain lighted, for the purpo- 
ses of the rehearsal, as had also the chandeliers in the front of the house. The 
scene-shifters, carpenters, &c. were busily employed clearing and setting the 
stage, presenting a very curious scene—hous es, trees, and mountains disappear- 
ing one after another, as if by the influence of some wonder-working talis- 
man, till the apparent confusion terminates in the completion of some beautiful 

creation. 

Flourishing his wand of authority, the manager suddenly imposed silence and 
attention from the astonished group. In the height of his anger, he actually 
imagined himself an Alexander the Great, or another Henry V., or a Napoleon 
Bonaparte, at the least, and deemed Drary Lane to be a second Thermopyle, 
Agincourt, or Marengo. Reversing the words of Shakspeare’s chorus, he, for 
the moment, believed his stage a kingdom, thought his actors princes, and moved 
and spoke as if he had monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 

After twice or thrice striding backwards and forwards across the stage, he all 
at once stopped, and assuming the tone and manver of a general commanding 

y, thus addressed his wondering dependants :— 

“Beoenies,” he shouted, “fall in and take close order. Leader of the 
band, marshal your men in the van—yes, have them all in the orchestra, and 
prepare to sound the alarm; prompter, take up your position on the left-wing 
with your call-boy, property-man, and assistants. Acting-manager, be prepared 
at the right-wing. Scene shifters, you will form in double file, two deep. 
Flymen, you will occupy the heights. Wingmen, you will skirt the rear. Trap- 
men and cellarmen, be prepared to act as sappers and miners. And now to 
your tents, O Israel! and tell the foe I’m ready !” 

Thus, as Shakspeare has it, fashioning out true things by their mockeries, and 
conceiving this ridiculous brawl to be really the puissance of a mighty action, 
Elliston toweringly continued, 

Yes, I’ll smite the rebellious infidel to night, or yield my crown for ever. 
We were a pretty King of Clouts, indeed, did we succumb on this occasion.” 

‘The infidel,” as Elliston called him, however, disregarding his leader’s bom- 
bastic vapouring, had very unceremoniously and quietly quitted the premises 
immediately on the conclusion of his night’s duties, and the great lessee conse- 
quently remained in undisturbed possession of the field. His wished-for anta 
gonist not appearing, his prowess of course increased. 

Let him come on!” he roared out, highly elated, “let him come on! 
Why doesn’t he come on?” 

an Pony stood amazed, not one-half of them being acquainted with the true 
by the milit terme The summons to come on was again and again repeated 
omiilen Ghee Ga manager, in a very trumpet-like manner, until it was intimated 
© AuD ‘hat Dis invitation was not likely to be accepted, in consequence of the 

mar nr the minstrel monarch having gone 0 —retreated. 
one :”’ roared Elliston, j ing in courage, ‘‘ the cowardlydog! He’s 
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of my Ps rary Bie bacon; but I knew it,—ay, I knew it ; he feared the prowess 
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But this pleasing belief was soon disturbed by a matter of-fact person, who 


happened to be present, observing that could not be the case, as the vocalist 
— left the theatre long before he could have heard of the great lessee’s chal- 
enge. 

“ Then, sir,” said Elliston, grandly, “if he has not gone home to save his 
bacon, he haa at least home to eat it.”’ 

This was again denied by the same literal individual, who pointed out the im- 
probability of one, of the particular faith of Elliston’s antegonist, having any 
bacon to eat, much less tu save. 

“‘ No matter, sir,” said Elliston, exultingly ; “if he hasn’t flown to save his 
hacon, he has at least flown to save his life—'tis all the same—Jubilate ! Jubi- 
late! Wehaveconquered! Yes,a great victory! Recover your arms there, 
carpenters, and clear the stage. Dismiss, you others, and to your work. Call 
on the opening chorus ac Mage Play the first melos, leeder. Band, strike ¢ 
up in the orchestra, for Judah’s lion is o’erthrown for ever. Yes, now I’m sa 
tistied—I’ve triumphed !—greatly triumphed ! but I knew he would prove one 
of tke tribe of Gad—so quick, quick '—off with the flats, and on with the re- 
hearsal !” 








THE COMIC ALMANAC, 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. London, Bogue. 


The matchless and inexhaustible George is this year more exuberant than 
ever, and, with all his exuberance, if possible, even more delightfully comic with 
pencil and pen. To afford a notion of such a performance by reviewing it, is 
out of the question: it must be seen, and pored over for hougs, to be at all ap- 
preciated according to its merits. ‘Two of the monthly plates, of a page each, 
are Iliads in their way ; and the great anti-temperance meeting of Wine, Spirits, 
and Beer in bottles, and the weight of property, ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” are 
in themselves such proofs of originality and talent, that we would give six times 
the price of the Almanac for either, and twice as much for the moral elements 
(to reconcile us to our lots) in the last. Take the following humorous sketches 
and squibs at random, as they come, scattered over every leaf :— 

“ Wine v. Water.—Great Anti- Temperance Meeting.—A highly respectable 
meeting of some of the most influencial wines, beers, and spirits, was held for 
the purpose of considering the best means of opposing the Temperance move- 
ment. Among those on the platform we particularly noticed Port, Sherry, and 
Claret ; while, at the lower end of the roem, were Cape, Marsala, and a depu- 
tation from the British Wines, who were represented by the ‘T'wo-and-twopenny 
sparkling Champagne, more familiarly known as the ‘Genuine Walker.’ Most 
of the principal wines wore the silver collars of the orders to which they re- 
spectively belonged; and Port having been unanimously voted into the chair, 
the business of the meeting was opened by Corkscrew, in a concise but pointed 
manner. Champagne was the first to rise, in a state of great eflervescence. 
He declared that he was frothing over with pure indignation at the idea of wine 
being excluded from the social board ; and, indeed, he found it impossible to 
preserve the coolness which ought to belong to him. He was not one to keep 
any thing long bottled up ( Hear ! and a laugh); indeed, when he once let 
loose, out it must all come ; and he did say that the temperance movement was 
playing old gooseberry with him in every direction (Cries of ‘ Shame!” from 
the Genuine Walker). Claret said that he did not often get into a state of fer- 
mentation; but on this occasion he did fee] his natural smoothness forsaking 
him. He begged leave to propose the following resolution :—‘ That the substi- 
tution of water for wine is likely to dissolve all social ties, and is calculated to 
do material injury to the constitution.’ Rum rose, he said, for the purpose of 
opposing this resolution, which he thought of too sweeping a character. He 
(Rum), so far from wishing to get rid of water altogether, was always happy to 
meet with it on equal terms; and he knew that he (Rum), as well as many of 
his friends around him, had derived a good dea! of their influence from being 
mixed up with water, and going, as it were, half-way, wh.ch there could be no 
objection to. Gin begged leave to differ from the honourable spirit that had 
just sat down, and who was so unaccustomed to be on his legs at all, that it was 
not surprising he should have failed to make a respectable stand on the present 
occasion (Cries of * Order !’) He (Gin) had no wish to create confusion 
(Ironical cheering from Marsala). He understood the meaning of that cheer ; 
and would certainly confess that the honourable beverage—for he would not 
use the stronger term of wine (a laugh)—was not likely to create confusion in 
any quarter. No; he (the honourable beverage) was not strong enough for 
that (Renewed laughter). He (Gin) had, perhaps, suffered more from water 
than all the other wines and spirits whom he now saw before him put toget!ier. 
His reputation had been materially hurt by it ; and he was strongly of opinion 
/ that the only thing to be done with water is to throw it overboard (Hear, hear). 
A French wine, whose name we could not learn, let something drop, but we 
were unable to catch it. Cape now rose, but was immediately coughed down 
in avery unceremonious manner. ‘The thanks of the meeting having been 
voted to Port for his able conduct in the decanter, the meeting separated ; but 
not until a committee had been chosen, consisting of a dozen of wine and a 
gallon of beer, with power to add to their number, either by water or other- 
wise.” 

* Predictions for January.—In examining the horoscope, it seems to embrace 
a wide scope of horrors. ‘There will be dark days for England, which we must 
be prepared for by lighting caudles. After New Year's day there wil] be many 
broils, and ‘Turkey will be torn to pieces by domestic violence.” 

** The Garden.—If any thing is done in the garden at this time of the year, 
perhaps the best thing will be to run about in it. Do not attempt to move any 
of your trees, but keep your junior branches moving as much as possible. ‘This 
is the best time to take your shrub in-doors ; but it should be rum shrub, watered 
in moderation, and taken at night over a cheerful tire.” 

** Decisions in Hilary Term.—When a conveyance has already sufficient par- 
ties, it has been held that the remainder man may be shut out. ‘This was de- 
cided in the case of Podger versus the driver and conductor of the Atlas omni- 
bus.—If a party offers to pledge himself, semble, that a pawnbroker cannot be 
compelled to take him in, though it is done frequently.—It is not yet decided 
whether the new act for the protection of the queen's person, which inflicts a 
penalty for presenting fire-arms at the queen's person, does or does not extend 
to the sentinels on duty, who present arms at her Majesty whenever she leaves 
the palace.—The new poor-law act, prohibiting all out-door relief, docs not apply 
to trees, which may be re-leaved out of doors at the usual period.” 

‘* Observations —The prevalence of the wind is so great in the month of 
March, that the trees generally begin blowing.” 

_‘ Report on the Training of Pauper Children. —With a view to the introduc- 
tion of dancing into pauper schools, we have caused a copy of the following 
questions to be addressed to the master of every union workhouse :—1. Inquire 
the state of all the pauper children's toes, and how they are likely to turn out. 
3. Inquire the age at which the dancing days are usually said tobe over. 4. 
Cause an investigation into the meaning of the familiar term ‘leading him a 
pretty dance ;’ which is believed to be a sort of pas de do between a debtor, who 
is out of the way, and a creditor.”’ 

“‘ Prospectus of the rial Building Company.—A few gentlemen having 
taken the air for the purposes of building, have formed themselves into a com- 
pany, and are anxious to let in a limited number of the public. A surveyor, 
employed to survey the air, has reported that he sees nothing to obstruct the 
views of the company. It is one of the peculiar advantages of this association, 
that there need be no outlay for land; and the great hope of success in this 
speculation arises from the fact, that there is no ground for it. ‘The company 
will apply to parliament for an air-enclosure bill, on the same principle as the 
proposed measure for shutting up Hampstead Heath: but, in the mean time, 
the treasurer will receive deposits on shares, and take premiums for air allot- 
ments The intention of the company is to form an erial city ; and an archi- 
tect has drawn plans, including sites for the various contemplated buiidings ; the 
whole of which buildings may be seen (on paper) at the society’s oflice, so that 
the sites may be at once secured and paid for.” 


As a musical caricature, the mouse at the pianoforte, with three grave cat- 
amateurs listening to what is so different from their mew-sick, is laughable, and 
so is the verse. 

“ The Singing Mouse. 
’Tis thought a very wondrous thing 
That any monse is known to sing ; 
But only keep your cat away, 
And all your mice will learn to play.” 


A Report of the Royal Humane Society for the Prevention of Accidents on 
Artificial Ice, is capital fun, for which we regret we have not room, as our Ga- 
ze/te is not on the sliding scale. 


THE POLISHED SHOVEL. 
By Aurrep CrowguiLL. 

“Don’t use that!” exclaimed my maiden aunt, as I attempted to take the 
shovel to throw on a fallen coal or two. ‘You must be a Goth to think of 
using a polished shovel. It is only for ornamené ; and there is more time and 
trouble spent in keeping it so than you imagine.” 

I owned my gaucherve, and stood corrected. 

Of course all our readers must have seen or heard of a polished shovel,—as 
ordinary an appendage of the grate as a six-foot show-footman,—a sort of 
case-hardened sinecurist, who does nothing from one year’s end to the other 
but loll listlessly upon its supporters,—and, although neither wanting in bright- 
ness nor reflection, does nothing and says less, as an Irishman would phrase it. 
Alas! and alack a day! (or, according to the ambitious aspiration of an East 
Indian cadet, “a lass and a lac a-day !") there are many, very many polished 
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useless as our acquaintances of the drawing-room stove. They hay 

them, probably, beta bred to the dar ; ot, Sctemtecesly suming Crna te] 
never having ‘taken up” a Litt/e-ton in the whole course of their lives, ‘they 
— no other idea of “conveyancing” than that entertained by the swell 

ob ! 

The exquisite-dandy-men of ton,—the “honourables,"”” who have Chester- 
field and the Book of Etiquette at their finger’s ends,—who lounge the Park 

dance at Almack's, or bet at Tattersalls’, are all « polished shovels” in a 
greater or less degree, and certainly more ornamental than useful members of 
the community at large, albeit many of the aforesaid are not of the community 


“at large,” being periodically found within the unscalable wal : 
Bench, the Mantbiees, or a 


‘* All in the downs—the Fleet !” 


_Among these same “polished shovels,” ornithologically classed, may be 
discovered both “rooks’’ and “ pigeons ;” for, having literally nothing to do, 
they “do” one another, or—are “done.” And again, icthyologically classed 
some of these stupid and utterly worthless souls may be termed “flats” and 
‘‘ gudgeons,” and the more knowing ones “ sharks.” 

The polished shovels of the feminine gender are principally those young dam- 
sels who are ‘‘brought out,” after having received the finishing polish from 
some ofthe ‘‘refiners’’ of Kensington, or elsewhere, who do Berlin worsted 
work, touch the piano, murder the YVealian, and burke the French, and whose 
‘capers’ are bare-faced imitations of the real original French, and an imposi- 
tion on the British public,—whose drawings are like the cheques of men with- 
out funds at their bankers’, and are generally marked by no effects, or of no 
account,—and assuredly are never honoured, according to the mercantile phrase 
being more fitted for a drawing academy. 

In the army there are many “ polished shovels” forced into a red coat and 
regimentals by ambitious parents, or 


“‘ Because they've nothing else to do,” 


and who are *‘ martinets” to the men in the parks and parades, and the ad 

miration of giggling nursery maids ; but who generally prefer *‘ home, sweet 
home ”’ to travel, and always “exchange’’ when their regiment is ordered 
abroad, to the great delight of whole ranks and old “files,” who are vulgar 
enough to think that the smell of gun is superior to violet-powder ! 

Tn the law, too, there are “ polished shovels,” and especially among the first 
houses intown. The firm of Messrs. Varnish Fitzdiddle and Son is composed 
of three members, all of wealthy families of extensive connexions ; they have 
consequently splendid offices, ruled into the different departments of chancery, 
conveyancing, common law, &c. &c. ; and have only just sufficient parrot- 
knowledge to discriminate the department, and to send for Figgins or Liggins, 
as the case may be, who is the principal drudge of that particular section of 
the law which is desired to be put in action by their respectable clients ; and 
the business is well done, and their bill of costs untaxable, for they are legally 
honest, and are too polished to be pettifoggers, but on their own part they do 





nothing. ‘Our chancery” or “our common law clerk” conducts the 
whole suit, “‘shovelling up the coals,” while they stand by, unsullied and un- 
moved. 


In all government offices the “ polished shovels ’’ are very numerous ; they 
are generally branches of the aristocracy, or appointed by ministerial interest ; 
their thirty-third cousin will be found, upon investigation, to be able to com- 
mand a certain number of votes for a certain borough, and his peculiar interest 
transforms his relative into the “ principal” of some office, who punctually at- 
tends from eleven till two, reads the newspaper, yawns, fatigues himself by 
signing his name to some important documents, and rushes away, precisely as 
the clock strikes, like a newly-emancipated slave. Four times a-year, however, 
he is really moved,—that is, when he receives the quarterly payment of his 
‘hard-earned ” salary. Unfortunately, with all his “ polish,’ he is not fre- 
quently very civil to the “ public.”” Of course there are exceptions ; but they 
are ‘gentlemen born,” and cannot ‘help it,” so we must not praise them for 
exercising that urbanity which is so natural to that very limited class, that to be 
‘“‘uncivil’’ would be contrary to their nature and education. We have the 
pleasure of knowing many such. 

At court, which is all great, the “ polished shovels” are innumerable ; but, 
alas! for pride and poor humanity, Mors, that great dust-contractor, and con- 
tractor of men’s views, will, sooner or later, inevitably call upon the “ po- 
lished shovels,” and with his enormous dust-shovel, unfeeling cast them all in 
one common heap! 

‘‘ A great lie,”’ says the poet Crabbe, “ is like a fish on dry land ; it may fret 
and fling, and make a frightful bother, but it cannot hurt you. You have only 
to keep still, and it will die of itself.’’ 





FremaLte Preacners.—Some of the brightest ornaments of the Methodists 
have been women preachers. As far back as Adam Clarke's time, his objec- 
tions were met by the answer, “ If an ass reproved Balaam, and a_barn-door 
fowl reproved Peter, why shouldn't a woman reprove sin ’’ ‘This classification 
with donkeys and fowls is certainly not very complimentary. The first com- 
parison | heard most wittily replied to by a coloured woman, who had once 
been a slave. ‘ Maybe a speaking woman is like an ass,” said she; “but 
I can tel! you one thing—the ass saw the angel when Balaam didn’t.” 


‘*Minp your I's !’—When Ritter von Lang was private secretary to Baron 
von Buhler, Wurtemburg minister at the Court of Vienna, he was one morning 
roused from his sleep by the Baron’s valet. who hastily informed him that he 
was wanted by his excellency. Lang hurried to the minister's room, to learn 
what important event had occurred. The Baron opened the door to him, and 
said, * Monsieur Lang, I have remarked for some time that you don’t put your 
dots exactly over your i’s : they are always to far either to the right or to the 
left. I have intended several times totell you of this; and as it has now oc- 
curred to me in bed, I had you called, that I might not forget it again!’ Mon- 
sieur Lang made the best of his way back to bed, anathematizing the 7’s of his 
blockhead of a master. 
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PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. ‘ 
Sy. no one instance has this valuable medicine failed, when persevered in, to #fford re- 
lief even in the eldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of confidence, 
or hckleness, discontinue their use tooearly, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ‘‘ Diseases slow 10 their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by al! suffering from chreute 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impirt patience and perseverance in the use - 
this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured tha 
time will effect a perfect and radical cure. 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—These months have great effect upon the health; care 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order by aperient medicine: a few gentle doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and — serenity and comfort. . 
So + by all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broa 
way, 2d floor, . 
Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. Canada—A. Sovage & 
Co., Montreal. (Dec, 39. 





shovels in society, in human form, who, albeit as omamental, are as perfectly 
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THE OWL’S SOLILOQUY. 
*Twas the twilight hour. “ Tuwhit-tuwhoo !”’ 
Said the Owl, as he peered the branches through 

Of the grim old churchyard tree. 
‘* Tuwhit-tuwhoo !’’—and he plumed his wing ;— 
* They are silent now—they shall hear me sing— 
That will gladden their hearts,” quoth he. 


* T'm the king of birds, and t’would il! agree 
With my royal state and dignity, 
To mix with the vulgar throng ; 
So I wait till the shades begin to fall, 
Aud the Earth is hushed,—then I charm them all 
With my soft melodious song. 


If I were to sing in the broad daylight, 
I've not the least doubt they would all be quite 
As pleased and as mute as now; 
But I've often been told—and I think they're right, 
That my voice has a grander sound by night, 
And my notes a richer flow. 


—Aha! there’s that silly young bird again— 
What nightingale, with his tedious strain— 
Now really its very wrong :-— 
ile listened to me, one summer's eve, 
Aud ever since then, without my leave, 
He has tried to learn my song. 


‘fuwhit-tuwhoo, tuwhoo, tuawhoo— 

Ife'll be sensible soon, what a vain to-do 
He has made, with his rivalry ; 

indeed, I've a mind myself to teach 

‘Lhe bird, how completely beyond his reach 
Is the tone of my minstrelsy. 


So now for a stave !—tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 

Said the Owl, as he fluttered the branches through, 
Of the grim, dark churchyard tree ; 

And a proud old fellow was he, that hour, 

As, perched on the top of the belfry tower, 
He hooted right dismally. 
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PORTER, 

Tuis wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its present 
oditor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheetof 
le very largest class, containing twelve imperiai quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the larges’ and most 
ighly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
vuished AMERICAN and IMporTED ForskEs, designed to constitute an American Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with Incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 


T. Westwoop. 








WILLIAM T. EDITOR. 


n London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St Leger, and have been executed in } 


ine, on Stee! Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 
eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Battie Peyron, of New Grieans; Engraved by Dick after 
Trore’s painting, in the collection of JouN C. STEVENS, Esq. 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
» of Col. Joun Crowe ut, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after 
Troy's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH A, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoYe’s painting, iu the collection of Taomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 


: SHARK, 

The property of Co]. Wm. R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
TRoye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. Kk. F. Srockxton, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 

‘The property of the late Col. J. H. TownEs, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HINSHEL- 
woop after TRovYe’s painting, in the Office of the ‘** Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 

‘The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrne for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 

ARGYLE, ' 
fhe property of Ion. Prsrce M.BuTLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
for Co] Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hiashelwood. 
WAGNER. 
The property of Mr. Joun Camepect, of New Orieaas ; Painted by Troyes for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’ho mme from the Original Picture in the Office of the 


The property 


‘Spirit of the Times.” 
MONARCIiL. 
Ye property f Col. Wave Hampton, of 8S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Himpton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
ue property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLAINE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 


after T:oye’s painting,in the collection of R. PinpELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
‘The property of A. L. SHorTwELu & Co., of Ky.; Engrav ed in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a paiating by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, oa 
(Celebrated Trotters,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now ia the collection of Juun Connau, Esq. of Londen. 
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dition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’'LLE AUGUSTA. : 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Syiphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. 

On co:inmencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times"—on the 4th of 

\larch last—was issued a large and magnificeatly executed portiait of 

COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
*: The Napoleon of the Turf!” — 

Dick, in line, after an origtnal portrait in oil by Iienry [nNman, Esg 

now in the Publisner’s possession at this office. 





Engraved by A. L 





In the course of the present velume—of 1§843—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, : 
The Northern Caampion, and such other magnificent Zmbellishments as will hereafter 
e determined upon. ; 
fue‘ Spirit of the Times” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
edyed **Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any deial! of its peculiar characteristics 





Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 
Vor one year’s subscription, $16, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
rintedlines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Less thanu60 words 
will beconsideredaalf a square, more than 60a square. No Advertisements will be in 
serted unless puid forinadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily aSCertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their adver‘ise:nents. 
IC* Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 
publication Ujice at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section ofthe Union, so 
aS to secure them from injury. 
(C> It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial de 
partment and to Blood Stock be addressed to WM. T. Portes ; ailothers to J RicHarps 
The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING. 
[SER willbe shot for at Syracuse, on the first and second days of January, 


the followtng prizes :— 


1844, 


One Prize of $50. 
One Prize of $25. 
One Prize of $10. 

(he entrance for the above prizes will be 10 perce 
dest string on each target to be entitled to one prize 
rent money to the winner. ; 

A pair of fat Steers, weighing one thousand pounds cach, will also be put np pee shot 
for, to be decided in the same manner. Disiance to be settled by a majority oi the own- 
ers of the tickets i 

Also a fine Black Bear will be put up and sot for at the same time, 

Also a fine lot of Turkeys. ; j i 

The shooting will Me. conducted according to the strict rules oi sporting ad shat for'i 

AS there has been a large number of prizes put up by the snbscriber, an teen oy 
‘his village, and promptly paid by kim, he begs the privilege of introducing himse 
fore the public once more. F 

Arrangements and entrances to be made and paid at the 


(Dee. 23-11.) 

] ion Cricket 

M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union 

\ ¢ Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has prone cote 

Manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be a 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as yd ob 
“‘erson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. pt. 23. 


DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, , 
J OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his ——— 
ment of Tackle, has wow for sale Curtis é& Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder. 


, (Dee. 


nt. Six shots to make astring. The 
The above prizes to be paid in cur- 


and on like terms. 


‘* Pavilion.” 
JESSE CAIN. 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the **American Turf Register’? snd the *‘ Spirit of the Times” 
commenced, on the twenty-first of March !ast, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
“AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” wuatich, from the extent, novelty. and at- 
traction of Is contents, and Its unprecedented cCheupsess, commends itself to a}| 
classes of the community. The * Chronicie”’ Is es-cnuially devoica to the inte 
rests of the farmer, the Breede:, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatsical Inteihgence renders it grateiui to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wau 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and iavorably known throughout the Union as the editor of 
the * Spirit of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.”” Numerous subjects will 
claim his attention ia the management of the ** Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the *‘ Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest tothe Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of al/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental! Europe. 

TROTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paidto Trotting Iorses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York aud Philadeiphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Osleans, Mobile, Montreal, and severul other Cilies. Great a.tention 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, al! the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 

BLOOD SPUCK.—All importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock athome and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
** Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of ailthe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times,’ the ‘* Chronicle” wiil have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and inteiesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AI! the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life willbe appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts trom *‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with: original detailsof all 
theserecreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘‘ Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be founa, at intervals,the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, liunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc,—Although the leading objects of the ‘“‘ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shal! not be behind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS CUéATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room [ntelligence of the United 
States and Uurope Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cie’’ with confidence tor encourage nent and support. 

SALMAGUNDI—This, the miscellaneous department of the ** Chronicle,’’ will be so 
managed as to give zesttoallthe rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun andfiolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription.in advance ........ aoa capienen Two dollars. 

Ir No name whatever wi)! be placed on the list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. Al}! letters mus: be post paid. 

Uy Ageatscan be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dotlars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 

Proprietor and Publisher of the ‘* Spirit of the Times” and ** Turf Register,” No. } 
Barclay-street, New York. 


BAGATELLE TABLES. 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
for country store-keepelis, at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 





CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE. 
i ~ following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run o\er the above Course at the 
Sp:ing Meeting in May, 1844. 
No.1. Sweepstakes tor 4 yr. olds, sub. $590 each, $200 ft., two mile heats, three or 
more to make a race ; to name and close 25th Dec. next. Now two subs. :— 
1. Samuel Laird, of New Jersey. 
2. James Long, of Washington City. 





make a race; to name and close as above. Now one sub.: 
1. Samuel) Laird, of New Jersey. 
Gentlemen wishing tosubscribe to either of the above, wil! please address the sub 
scriber, at the United States Hotel, Philadelphia. JOS. H. HELLINGS. 
[Nov. 18-6t.) 





ANDERSON’'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (2 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday strol! on the Avenue, will find a comvortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celeb ated ALBANS 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ** Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 
THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
Mane FACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
L¥ito any made in this couatry. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick, and free from dampness. 

WILLIAM C. FAY, Bostén, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 


THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.) 





Agents. 
(Sept. 2.) 





No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. oids, sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, three or more to 
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7 eee — 1 
eed OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
pSebidane | ~ Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment 
uae -- roaéway aud Chamber-sireet, is continually open for the reception of 
rides 7 aot pupils. Geatlemen of Sedentary occupations dest:ous of improvi:.g they 
aes bn phy sicul exercise, Will find this institution the most p easantly tocated, acd in 
~ ay? es ys ony superior, to any inthe city. Connected with this establishment is 
nobie art of Self: Defences and he will likewioe of @, that bis puclis sejoy spe'saeration 
a “ A ad ¢ e ; t : i j ; j 
ot being the most skil ul smatear sperrns inthe cy. ne DEES RPE ADS RETRO 
_ J eneing taught by Mons. (UPAR, of Paris (forme ; i 
7. Sea best master of the Small sword wwhinwek ACoRash Ser 
A Postol Gallery. 5  emaidnas eee has been erected, with an iron ta get, in the form 
a presen meet nai a itting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
i> Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
(Dec. 23-ly } 


BANDAGE INSTITUTE 
yee tte, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY 
_ ‘ae laettecks mH rege and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
se, athe of the @ a too lusproved Bandages for the cure of Clupfoot Latera 
taken by the Prin +4 col cpatracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
aken On A yy of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
: ‘Tree j re a otha Se, Comracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
as , ’ ne a i ] j ; so 3 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long eee ans gy 
oo by the parr infant er oe perfect safety. s: wey" an 
atients from abroad are provided with board at mod . 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for ce thy: 
re of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, 
ren without detaining them from school, J. KNIGHT, M. 
(April 16.) Principal of the ' stitote 


HUNTSVILLE RACE COURSE FOR SALE OR LEASE. 
tio subscriber is desirous to sell, or lease for a term of years, the Race Course, with 
a/l its appurtenances, so conveniently located in the immeaiate vicinity of Hunts- 
ville. The elegantand substantial fixtures of the place, combined with the acknow- 
ledged wealth and liberality of the town and surrounding country. can leave no reasona- 
“ doubt of its complete success in the hance ef a proprictor suited to such an estab- 
ishment. 

The Badger Stake, with twenty-two subscribers, at $300 each, $100 ft., comes off the 
third Wednesday in May next ; and the two following stakes are proposed to add to the 
interest of the Meeting, nominations to be made to the subscriber. 

No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes on Friday after the third 
Wednesday in May, 1844, over the North Alabama Association Course, Huntsville, with 
colts and fillies then three and four years old (carrying their proper weights), two mile 
heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft., four or more to make a race. To name ano close by the 
fourth day of January, 1844. 

No. 2. We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes on Thursday after the third 
Wednesday in May, 1844, over the North Alabama Acsociation Course, Huntsville, with 
colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 it., four or more to make 
arace, and to name and close by first day of January, 1844. 

tNov. 25-6t.) SAMUEL RAGLAND. 


THE LARGEST BUAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

HE subscriber is prepared to ‘‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 

proud for a r an to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts In relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat ‘ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ; the **G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,’”’a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal! atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
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defiance the jast Fair of the American Institute ; the ** Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat *“ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,’’ of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U. S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant “* Neptune,” ior Tampico Bay; the unequalled sail-boat ‘ Swift- 
sure,” fo; Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘ Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoli’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s Own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 

Models of all the race boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with al] the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L.. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
395, 406, and 414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
OR 
HAND BOCK OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
UST published, a valuable and comprehensive work by L. D. CHAPIN, Esq , em- 
bracing all the most important and entertaining knowledge, interesting alike to all 
classes of readers, on that most useful subject, *‘ THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM.” It 
comprises besides other subjects, VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANY, ORGANIC 
and AGRICULTUR¢@¢L CHEMISTRY, THE GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTS, GERMINA- 
TION, CAUSES of GROWTH and DECAY, ALIMENTARY and NUTRITIVE PRIN- 
CIPLES of PLANTS, THE CEREAL GRAINS, ALCOHOLIC end OTHER DRINKS, 
FOOD of ANCIENT and MODERN NATIONS, and the DESCRIPTION, STATIS 
TICS, COMPOSITION, CULTURE, EDIBLE and MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, PRE 
PARATION, USES, &c., of ALL USEFUL GARDEN, FIELD, and WILD PLANTS: 
J is illustrated by 140 engravings, maps, a copious glossary, &c. 
Just published and for sale by JEROME LOTT, Bookseller, 


[Sept. 23.] 











| 
| 


| 


156 Fulton-street, three doors east of Broadway. 
Also for sale by all the Booksellers. (Nov.21-8t *] 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrus!ed to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
Allcommunications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Statiorer;, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 
New VYorr Augus 2.—(aug. 27-t.f.J 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C, 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tencers his thanks te 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 

informsthem that he has made finaland permanent arrangements for continuing hia 
business. 

The Hotelisnowinthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It isthe determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare withthatof aly public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exizencies of the times, as follows: 








Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... 2... 2... .--c ccc cece cesee $8 pr. week 

Do. do. (Ladies orbenRag sco ctessuiich <3 sass ie dndbtiee 10 pr. week 

Transient Poarders....... cnsieuiaiae Genin int teiednobonsce+< sme i pr. day. 
iCet.1$.) 








— 





ANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE. L. |. 
HE following Stakes are now open, to come off over the above Course the Spring 
and Fall of 1844. 
Criterion Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree torun the following named colts or fillies 
ove) the Union Course, Long Island,on the first day of the First Spring Meeting in the 
year 1844, then 3 vrs. old,Mite heats. Sub. $200 each, $50 ft. To name and close on 
the Ist of Feb. next. 
Union Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts or fillies 
over the Union Course, Long Island,on the first day of the First Fall Meeting tn the 
year 1814, then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats. Sub. $200 each, $100 ft. To name and c ose 
on the ist day of Feb. next. HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y New York J.C. 
{Dec. l6e6i.) 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ms- 

kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An interio) 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gi/lot—omitting the final ?, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is putup. — 

Observe that allthe genuine are marked in fuil on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Pa 
ent,” or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs lez ve toinform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Bee: 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com 


plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. ' May St £0 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

HE annual Races over the Washington Cuurse, near Charleston, S.C., wil! eom- 

mence on Wednesday, Feb. 2ist, 1344, and continue throughout the week. 
WED VESDAY, Feb. 21—Jockey Club Purse $1000 Four mile heats. 
THURSDAY—,ockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
FRIDAY—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mite heats. 
SATURDAY—Handicap Race, Turee mile heats. 
The Club will also give on each of the above days a purse for a second race, viz :— 
On Wednesday, Purse $100, Mile heats. , 
On Thursday and Friday, Purse $150, Two mile heais. 
And on Saturday, Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Weights for age on eacn day, and the entries to be made 
For any further information, application may be made to 
(Dec. 16-61.) 


according to rule. 


JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y 








FOR SALE. , 
elled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 


A very valuable single-barr pet : 
i dz’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
ported freee Ft Neen of mes.’? Will be sold a bargain. (Apr. 29 


be seen at the offize of the “* Spirit of the Times.” Will be sold a barg’ 
reaany | POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 

EVEKa. very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 

at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur- 
ther information by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton. N.J (Sept. 23. 
“TMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 

F. BROUGH begs to inform those who use the Gan for Sporting purposes, that 

e he hias received by the * Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new d+s- 

cription of Sporting Guapowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 


Powder Mills, London. : Y . ; 
The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamona Grain— 


are increased strength and superior cleanliness over all other descriptions of Gun- 

















Pero be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders wil! be addressed, xt 304 
Broadway. W. F. BROUGH, 


109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
HE following Sweepstakes will come off over the above © 


344 :— 
No “4 ee for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $200 each, h. ft, three or 


more to make a race; to name and close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 


(Noy. 4-ly.) 





ourse the Spring of 





} three 


No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, subd. $100 each, bh. &.. 
or mote to 7..*e 2 race , to name and close Ist of March next. Nov. 18.) 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
7 ee new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner a 
Frankiin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted onthe plan of the americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Tebled’Hote anda Restaurante Cafe Therooms, whichare unusually large and 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
ap. ina superior manner, at the most reasonanie prices; and the wines, impo:ted ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities.ana at almost 
European prices. The mospgelebrated cooxs,in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe furniture being en ly new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves thatthe “ Franklin’? will befound oy all who may favor 
them with avisit,literally andtrul¢ a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-*ngers.”’ 
J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S.COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS » LEXINGTON, KEY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust uM» 

dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely reatted and re-furnish. He is pre» 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders .accommodations unsurpassed by those ot any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity. he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paidtothecomfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fideliry cam 
bestow. 

The stables are underthe management of G.DRUMMOND IiUNT, where carriages 
buggies. and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 4 

He pledges himse!f to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. , 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and aepart from this house. 

N.B. His charges have been reducedtocorrespond withthe present state of the timem, 
and wi!! be found to be as low as those of any i:espectable nose? in the country. 

Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—!Mavy7.) 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO.,, 
NV ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Suuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their custofmers abroad, tnat they have left the 
store 152 Pear! street, and removed totheir new building, No.2 Wall-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and ‘or the convenience of Northerm and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. ' - 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assoitment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S . 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. — 








(July 22.8 
te nt aren ns mimetic Onen  on Otel iat all Me 
REGULAR MAIL LINE FOuk PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STUNINGTON AND NEWPORT. 


RRANGEMENTS.—The Nerregansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
Ston]ngton. ' 

Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington. willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and Boston. 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
travel and the comfort and security of passcngers, and not surpassed by any in the United 
States. 

For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Devean, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route. and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of@Harnden & Co., No, 3 Wall-street. (Dec. 16.2 
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Che Spirit of the Cunes. 


Dec. 30. 
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AL . 
: BALL of the Alert Boat Club will be given at Tammany 
= : ECON aang, January 29, 1844. Wallace’s celebrated Cotillion Band 
has ween pheno and Mr. C. W. SCHLIM has kindly volunteered his services to manage 


the floor. ; . t 
: each, may be ebtained at the following places :— 

en} oe spioithath iC Thos. Blakely’s, The Fountain, Walker-st. 

Military al), 193 Bowery Mr. Jas. Sullivan’s, 41 Madison-street 

‘Atwill’s Music Store, Broadway The Comet, 3 Mott-street 

Mr. Lothian’s, cor. Centre and Walker-sts. | Mr. H. Venn’s, 13 Ann street 

N. C. P.’s, 142 Chatham-street Mr. D. Knapp’s, Spring-street 

David Lowne, Jz., 179 West Broadway Philade!phia Hotel 


Also from any of the following 
COMMITTEE. 


Robert Bouth 

Joseph I. Briest 

Theodore Neville 
WM. PRICE, President. 


pupae Things Theatrical. 


Since the departure of Org Butt quite a re-action has taken place in re- 
gard to concerts, which are no longer the theme of general conversation; at 
the same time the excitement in musical and fashionable circles caused by the 
congregation here of eminent rive] instrumenta! artistes, has had the effect to 
depress tae attraction of the theatres. Vievx Temps, in his concert at the 
Park Theatre, on Wednesday evening, at half price, did not draw above $300. 
CusprenDaLe’s benefit, on Thursday evening, though not comparable to his 
deserts, at'racted, we hear, the best house of the week. 

Neat week it is expected that the Italian Opera Company will open at the 
Park, but a! the moment we are writing, the programme of next week’s per- 
formances hes not reached us, though we shail doubtless receive it in season for 
pubiication. 

It is now understood that Patmo’s new Opera House in Chambers street, 
will be opened on the 20th of January, with the company engaged at the Park. 
The stars are to be Signora CasteLvan, and Signorina Borcuese, who are to 
appear on alternate nights as prima donna, with ANrocHNINI, as the prima 
Lenore. 

Signor Caseuva, the violincelist, assisted by Madam Sutton and Watvace, 
gave a concert last night at the Washington. 

Ove But bas met with the utmost ettertion at Washington and Baltimore. 
In the former city, are Cinti Damoreau and Artot, on their way Seuth. 


H. Duglis, jr. 
Charles Stephenson 
John Brownell 
E. E. JONES, Sec’y. 




















THE PLAYING OF OLE BULL. 





We have placed upon this page, one of the most elognent and discrimi- 
nating critiques (fer so we consider it, notwithstanding it makes no pretension 
of being 80), that we have as yet read, upon Ore Buct’s peerless performances 
on the violin. It is taken from the *‘ Boston Courier,” and is from the pen of 
one of our most distinguished female writers,—the accomplished and esteemed 
authoress of ‘** Hobomok,” and other celebrated works. 

In giving this a place, we take the occasion to add that this is but a single in- 
stance out of many that we could give of the genera! appreciation with which 
the performances, the talent, and the genius of the Norwegian artiste, are re- 
ceived by the most capable critics in our country. We hardly take up a day's 
file of exchange papers withoat meeting with something of the kind; most 
fully bearing us out in the high estimate which, from the first, we have placed 
upon the astonishing powers of Bull. 

Only the French paper in this city still raises even a cuckoo note against 
hm; seizing hold of every slender pretext to depreciate him in comparison 
with others. Mr. N. P. Wixuie having said in a letter to Washington, that, 
upon a single evening, the violinist was not in his usual good play,—and a cor- 
respondent of one of the papers, having said that, on account of his having no 
erchestra, he did not produce the impression at Baltimore which followed his 
playing here,—the Courrier takes these slender facts to prove that “ a reaction” 
is already taking place with regard to the playing of Ole Bull! Bah! 


I have twice heard Ole Bull. I scarcely care to tell! the impression he made 
upon me. But casting aside all fear of ridicule for excessive enthusiasm, I wil! 
say that his music expressed to me more of the Infinite than I ever saw, or 
heard, or dreamed of, in the realms of Nature, Art, or Imagination. 

They tell me his performance is wonderfully skilfu! ; but I have no scientific 
knowledge to judge of the difficulties he overcomes. I can readily believe of 
him, what Bettine says of Beethoven, that “his spirit creates the inconceiva- 
ble, and his fingers perform the impossible.” He played on four strings at once, 
and produced the rich harmony of four instruments. His bow touched the 
strings as if in sport, and brought for:h light leaps of sound, with electric rapidi 
ty, yet clear in their distinctness. He made his violin sing, with flute-like 
voice, and accompany itself with a guitar, which came in ever aud acon /ike 
big drops of musical rain. All this | felt, as well as heard, without the slight- 
est knowledge of quartetto or stoccato. How he did it, I know as little as | 
know how the sun shines, or the spring brings forth its blossoms. 1 only know 
that music came from his sou! into mine, and carried it upward to worship with 
the angels. 

Oh, the exquisite delicacy of those notes! Now tripping and fairy-like, as 
the song of Ariel; now soft and low, as the breath of a sleeping babe—yet 
clear as 4 fiae-toned bell ; now high as a lark fleeting upward, till lost amopg 
the stars ! 

Noble families sometimes double their names, to distinguish themselves 
from collateral branches of lower rank. I have doubled his, end named him 
Ole Bulbul.* 

Immediately after a deep, impassioned, plaintive melody, an Adagio of his 
own composing, which uttered the soft, low breathing of a mother’s prayer, ris- 
ing to the very agony of supplication, a voice in the crowd called for Yankee 
Doodle. It shocked me, like Harlequin tumbling on the altar of a temple. I 
had no idea that he would comply wth what seemed to me the absurd request. 
But, bowing to the audience, be smiliug drew the bow across bis violin, and 
our national tune rose on the air, transfigured, in a veil of glorious variations. 
It was Yankee Doodle in a state of clairvoyance. ronderful proof of how 
the most common and trivial may be exalted by the ™: of the infinite. 

Whuen urged to join the throng who are following the Star of the North, I 
coolly replied, “I never like liot's; moreover, I am too ignorant of music to 
appreciate his skill.” But when I heard this man, I at once recognized a power 
that transcends science, and which mere skill may toil afierin vain. £ had no 
need of knowledge to feel this subtle influence, any more than I needed to study 
Optics to perceive the beauty of the Rainbow. I: overcame like a miracle. I 
felt that my soul was, for the first time, baptised in music; that my epiritual 
relations were somehow changed by it, and that I should henceforth be other- 
wise than I had been. I was so Oppressed wih “the exceeding weight of 
glory,” that I drew my breath with difficulty. As I came out of the building 
the street sounds hurt me with their harshness. The sigtt of ragged boys and 
importunate coachmen jarred more thanever on my feelings; I wanted that 
the angels that had ministered to my spirit should attune theirs also ; it seemed 
to me es if such music should bring all the world into the harmonious beauty 
of divine order. I passed by my earthly bome, and knew it not; for m 
spirit seemed to be floating through infinite space. Afterward, I felt lke a 
person who had been in a trance, seen heaven opened, and thea returned to 
earth again. 

This doubtless appears very excessive in one who has passed the enthusiasm 
of youth, with a frame too healthy and substantial to be conscious of nerves, 
and with a mind instinctively opposed to lion-worship. In truth, it seems 
wonderful to myself; but soit was. Like a romantic girl of sixteen, I would 
pick up the broken string of bis violin, and wear it as a relic, with a half super- 
stitious feeling that some mysterious melody lay hidden therein. 

I know not whether others were as powerfully wrought upon as myself; for 
my whole being passed into my ear, and the faces around me were invisible. 
But the exceediog stillness showed that the spirits of the multitude bowed 
‘own before the magician. While he was playing, the dropping of a pin 
might have been heard ; and when he closed, the tremendous bursts of applause 
told how the hearis of thousands leaped up like one. 

His personal appearance increases the chirm. He is by no means what the 
ladies call a handsome man ; but he looks pure and natural, vigorous yet gen. 
ne like \dam in Paradise. His inspired sou! dwells in a healthy body, and 
— out with wondrous intensity from the depths of his plaintive, earnest eyes. 

he religious sentiment must be strong in his nature; for Teutonic rev 
mingled with j j irati i hi 2 ng 

4 ith impassioned aspiration, shines through his honest Northern face 
“ebile he — electricity through a!l his music. I speak of him as he appears 

. eed his violin converse together. When not playing, there is nothing 
observable in his appearance except gentine health, the un 
of strength in repose, and ch, rt conscious calmness 
Eaten be ie re anc the most unaffected simplicity of dress and manner. 

is violin, and holds it so caressingly to bis ear, to catch the 





faint vibration of its strings, it seems as if “the angels were whispering to 
him ;”’ and as bis fingers sweep across the strings, they pass into his soul, give 
him their tones, and lock out from his eyes, with the deep, wondrous beauty of 
prophecy. His motions sway gracefully to the music, like a tree in the wind; 
for soul and body chord. Is fact “his soul is but a herp, which an infinite 
breath modulates; his senses are but strings which weave the passing air into 
rhythm and cadence.”’t 
As [ looked on him at such moments, [ regretied, again and again, that Wil- 
liam Page was now in Boston ; for [ wanted his gifted pencil to bestow on 
this inspired beauty of expression the immortality of his kindred art. 
If it be true, as has been said, that a person altogether ignorant of the rules 
of music, who gives himself up to its influence, without knowing whence it 
comes, or whither it goes, experiences, more thaa the scieatific, the passionate 
joy of the composer himself, in his moments of inspiration, then was I blest in 
my ignorance. While I listened, music was to my soul what the atmosphere 
is to my body ; it was the breath of my inward life. JI felt more deeply than 
ever that music is the highest symbol of the infinite and holy. I heard it mourn 
laintively over the discords of society, and the dimmed beauty of homanity. 
t filled me with inexpressible longing to see man at once with Nature and with 
God ; and it thrilled me with joyful prophecy that the hope should pass into 
glorious fulfilment. 

With renewed force I felt what I have often said, that the secret of creation 
lay in music. ‘ A voice to light gave being.” Sound ied the stars into their 
places, and taught chemical effinities to waltz into each other's arms. 

* By one pervading spirit 

Of tones and numbers all things are controlled ; 
As sages taught, where faith was found to merit 
Initiation in that mystery old.” 

Music is the soprano, the feminine principle, the heart of the universe. Be- 
cause it is the voice vf Love,—because it is the highest type, and aggregate 
expression of passional attraction, therefore it is infiniwe ; therefore it pervades 
all space, and transcends all being. like a divine influx. What the tone is to 
the word, what expression is to the form, what affection is to thought, what the 
heart is to the head, what intuition is to argument, what insight is to policy, 
what religion is to philosophy, what holiness is to heroism, what moral influ. 
ence is to power, what woman is to man—is music to the universe. Flezile, 
graceful, and free, it pervades all things, and is limited by none. It is not poe- 
try, but the soul of poetry ; it is not mathematics, but it is in numbers, like 
harmonious proportions in cast iron; it is not painting, but it shines through 
colors, and gives them their tone; it is not dancing, but it makes al! grecefui- 
ness of motion; it is not architecture, but the stones take their places in har- 
mony with its voice, end stand in “ petrified music.” In the words of Bettine 
—*‘* Every art is the body of music, which is the soul of every art; and so Is 
music, too, the soul of love, which also auswers not for its working; for it is 
the contact of divine with humao.” 

But I must return from this fight among the stars to Ole Bull’s violin; and 
the distance between the two is not so great as it appears 

Some, who never like to admit that the greatest stands, before them, say that 
Paganini played the Carnival of Venice better than his Norwegian rival. I 
know not. But if ever laughter ran along the chords of a musical instrument 
with a wilder joy, if ever tones quarrelied with more delightful dissonance, if 
ever violin frolicked with more capricious grace, then Qle Bull’s, in that fan- 
tastic whirl of meiody, I envy the ears that heard it. 

The orchestra was from the Park theatre, the best in the city, and their over- 
tures were in themselves a rich treat. But it seemed to meas if they were 
sometimes lost ina maze. I fancied, once or twice, that the electric bril 
liancy of his performance bewildered them; that ‘panting time toiled after 
him in vain.” Tam so ignorant, that I do not know whether this apparent con- 
fusion was bewilderment or skill. For myself, I should think it was as easy 
to play an accompaniment to the Aurora Borealis, as to this Norwegian 

enlus. 
, At the close of his farewell concert, in the Tabernacle, he played a Fantasia 
for violin solo, on themes which the audience designated by placing slips of 
paper in anuro. It was an incongruous mixture. Old Dan Tucker, ard the 
Devil among the Tailors, came alongside of 1] Puritani and the Carpiva! of 
Venice ; but Home Sweet Home and Yankee Doodle, obtained a plurality of 
votes. 

Ole Bull was educated for the ministry, but afterwards studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar. He is said to be aman of literature and taste. The 
story of his poverty in Paris, of his being robbed of every thiug except his ge- 
nius ; of his throwing himself into the Seine, in the desperation of loneliness 
and despair, is all true. Luckily he was rescued. A poor widow, who saw in 
him the likeness cf a son, recently dead, opened to him her house and heart. 
She tended him like a mother; her daughter watched over him like a sister, 
and at last betrayed that she loved him with more than a sister's love. He 
borrowed a violin, and as soon as he could earn a little money, he married her 
to whom he owed such depth of gratitude. His wife and two children are now 
living in Norway, where he has a handsome estate. He travelled from Paris 
to Italy, where the star of his fame first rose resplendent. He was at Bologna, 
trying to compose a piece of music, in sadness and tears. Madame Ro-siri 
chanced to pass by bis humble apartment, and was fascinated by the sounds. 

The director of the Philharmonic Society was in distress, in consequence of 
the failure of a promise from De Beriot and Malibran. Madame Kossini in- 
formed him of the treasure she had discovered. Ole Bull was received with 
great eclat, and from that time las played to overflowing houses, in the priuci- 
pal cities of France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
and England. He came to us because he wauted anew world to conquer— 
because genius craves to pour itself upom the sympathies of the universe—to 
give itself out like the sunbeams. His reception in New York has exceeded a!! 
preceding stars. His first audience were beside themselves with delight, 
aod the orchestra threw down their instruments, in extatic wonder. Famui- 
larity with his performance brings less excitement, but I think more plea- 
sure. 

The houses have been crammed from floor to ceiling. We waited three 
bours to hear his farewell concert, ere he left for the South. Had we gone 
later we could not have obtained a good seat. During the fortuight that he re- 
mained in the city, he received over ten thousand dollars. 

Concerts ace all the rage this winter. Theatres and lecture :0oms are emp- 
ty. Music reigns supreme. It is unfortunate for Vieuxtemps, the French vio- 
linist, that he comes in the wake of this Norwegian Meietrom. He is said to 
be a very skilful performer, but rove, save Apollo himself, could successfully 





enter the lists against Ole Bull. L. M. C. 





t Wm. Story’s Address before the Musical Association. 








MR. CHARLES MATHEWS TO HIS CREDITORS. 

Gentlemen,—In justice to myself, and for your guidance, | beg to submit to 
you publicly the fuilowing statement :— 

Oaly eighteen months since I was legally relieved from all my pecuniary lia- 

bilities, and was free as air to begin the world anew man. Had I chosen to 
avail myself of the full power then placed in my hands, I should not now be 
under the necessity of addressing you; but, guided by what I deemed a strict 
principle of honor, I adopted another course. The frustration of all my hopes 
at Covent Garden Theatre brought ruin upon me, and loss to many concerned 
with me in that speculation. But, gentlemen, there were others again upon 
whom these consequences had no rigtt to be visited ; individuals to whom | felt 
myself indebted for many personal acts of kindness wholly unconnected with 
that involvement. No sooner was I free, than I set about making the best ar- 
rangemenis in my power for the gradual liquidation of all these persons’ claims, 
content to set apart forthe rest-of my lite, 1f required, the half of my profits for 
their satisfaction. I voluntarily, and without solicitation, took upon myself fresh 
obligations to the amount of £3000, in the full reliance that, in return for a 
straightforward and honest act on my part, I should meet with every indulgence 
and assistance in carrying out my views, at least from the parties in whose fa- 
vor these fresh securities were given. From that instant I have known no peace 
—night or day—in town or out of town—well or ill. No moment has been free 
from persecution. The non-payment to the exact time of the egreed instalments 
has brought executions into my house, and arrest to my person, exorbitant law 
expenses and extortionate interest. By dint of months of labor of body and 
mind—by the mutual exertions of myself and my wife in Eugland, Ireland, and 
Scotland, I seut up £900 out of my hard earnings in furtherance of the good 
work, and yn the last night of our provincial engagements, while priding my- 
self on the speedy redemption of my honorable undertakings, I was arrested 
at Liverpool on overdue instalments, came up, and found an execution in my 
house in town, and was informed that a dozen other creditors were waiting my 
return. 
New embarrassments had also arisen in my absence. Actions had been com- 
menced against me for sums that had been inserted in my schedule, and from 
which, so far es the principle was concerned, I was released ; but there being 
sureties for payment of these sums, they were called on so to do, and | subse- 
quently became their debtor in the amounts they so paid, and for which latter 
amounts I was sued by the new creditor, and from which I consequently ima- 
gined myself released, but which had escaped through some legal valve to at- 
tack me with renewed vigor tothe amount of above £4000. 

Still, myself and my wife held on our way steadily and cheerfully, in the vain 
hope of combatting this giant debt. Every plan I could devise was proposed, 
commenced, and frustrated by tapacity. The mouths of my devourers seemed 
to open wider and wider in proportiva to the magnitude of the food provided for 





* The Persian name of the nightingale 





them. At length, after grout perseverance, I obtained the slow consent of the | 























(ost important creditors to my putting aside £1300 per annum, to be paid by 

weekly instalments into the hands of a trustee to satisfy the largest portion of 
the rapidly-increasing deot, hourly swelling with hideous law and yawning in- 
terest. I removed to a house of less rent, diminished my general expenses, and 
really began to think that all difficulty would soon be at an end. Four months 
have scarcely passed under this new arrangement, and means have already been 
found to render it of no avail. Actions have been brought against me vpou 
sums comprehenced in the trust deed, but passed into other hands; nearly al! 
the persons not included in that deed have overwhelmed me with law processes, 
ard doubled their debt by consequent expenses ; difficulties have increased every 
hour, till at length the cup has run over, and the unwilling but full conviction 
stares me in the face, that what I deemed an act of simple justice was but an 
act of utter folly; and I can safely add that the only remark that I have heard 
made—the ouly return I have met with, even from the very parties for whom [ 
have made these sacrifices, has been literally (will it be believed!) that of 
‘* More fool you.” Iam almost tempted to conincide in the treth of the rebuke. 
Now, gentlemen, listen. 

I have for montis past submitted to be told by people, who little dreamed o/ 
the manner in which the money was really going, that I must be ‘ very extra. 
vegant "—that I way “ living too expensively —that I ought to be * putting 
something by for the future” (while I bad not even enough for the present), [ 
have submitted to see my tradespeople go away from the door unpaid forthe 
very necessaries of life with which they furnished me. Ihave submitted to re- 
sort to subterfuges, for which I despised myself, to gain entrance to and exit 
from the theatre in which I was engaged, to enable meto do my duty to the 
public, and tothe very manager out of whose pockets al] these claims were to 
be paid, but never to be satisfied. In short fora year and a half have I been 
harassed, censured, sued, arrested, lectured, and drained of every farthing | 
could muster, earn, or borrow, and no one debt seems materially reduced by it 
— interest and law will swallow up everything. 

This, gentlemen, is the state of the case—judge of it yourselves. A meet- 
ing is about to be called, and the vouchers for these facts will be produced for 
your inspection. A proposition will be made to you, which, [ trust, will either 
meet with your approval, or elicit from you a better. All I can say is, I have 
done my best. | am driven from my house and my profession—to neither of 
which, I am determined, will I return, until I can present myself before the 
public freely and independently, as I have always endeavored to do—able to 
devote myself to its service witha mind at ease, unshackled by the torments and 
anxieties of a distracting involvemen:, which (though certainly of my own crea- 
tion) I can conscientiously assert has had its origin in the most honorable 
motives. I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

C. J. Marnews. 








TRAINING OF A DANSEUSE,. 

The following extract from La Monde Musical may give the uninitiated some 
notion of what the corps de ballet bave tu undergo during the course of thei 
preliminary preparation. 

“It follows that the profession of @* danseuse’ is generally adopted by the 
chilc-en of the low and indigent ; it is true that the greater part of the nympha 
of the Opera first see day in the porter’s ‘loge.’ I draw no inference, but 
merely register a fact. Ab, Sir, if you did but know how moch courage, pa- 
tience, resignation, and unremitting labor a poor girl must command—if you 
did but know what excrutiating tortures she must submit to, and how many in- 
voluntary tears she must stifle—even to become a ‘ mediocre’ dancer, you would 
at once be moved with terror and cowpaasion. 

“ Scarcely was I seven years old when I was despatched to the class of M 
Barrez. Often I was sent early in the morning, with nothing in my stomach 
but a cup of coffee, without socks to my feet, or a shaw! over my shoulders. [ 
oftentimes arrived shivering and half famished ; then commenced the daily 
torture, of which, however exact my description might be, I should fail iv giv- 
ing you a just idea. Banished from our code, torture has taken refuge in the 
class for dancing. . 

“Every morning my feet were imprisoned in a groove-box, heel againat 
heel, and knees turned outwards; my martyred feet accustomed themselves 
naturally, at last, to fall in a paraleled line. This is what is called ‘s 
tourner. . 

“After half an hour of the groove, I was subjected to another variety of 
torture. 7 

“ This time I was obliged to rest my foot on a bar, which I was compelied 
to hold in a horizontal line with the hand opposite the foot I was exercising 
This they term se casser. 

‘After these labors were over, you imagine, perhaps, that I enjoyed the 
charms of repose; repose fur me, indeed! as if a dancer knew what repose 
was! We were like the wandering Jew to whom the Barres and the Coulons 
were perpetuelly crying out, ‘Dance, dance.’ After these ¢ourners and cassers 
we were obliged, in order to escape from professional reprimand or maternal 
correction, to study assiduously les jetes, les balances, les ronds de jambes, les 
fouettes, les cabrioles, les pirouettes sur le condepred, les rauts de basques, les 
pas de bourrees, aud, finally, the entre-chats a quartre, a siz eta nuit. Such 
Sir, are the agreeable elements of which the art of dancing 1s composed, and 
do not believe that this rude fatigue lasts only for a time; it is to last and to 
be rerewed without intermission. On this condition only can the dancer pre- 
serve her souplesse and her legerele. A week of repose must be redeemed by 
two months of redoubled incessant toil. The dancer realizes the fable of Sy- 
sipaus and his rock. ° 

‘‘} have seen Mademoiselle T aglion1, after two hours’ lesson which her father 
had just given her, fail exhausted on the carpet of her chamber, where she was 
undressed, sponged, and resuscitated, totally unconscious of her situation 
The agility end marvellous bouuds of the evening were ensured only at a price 
like this. 

‘Now the example of la Taglioni ie strictly followed by the other Opera 
dancers. There are some, even, who by nature, having greater difficulties to 
surmount, martyrise themselves with a barbarity yet more ferocious. Nathalie 
Fitzjames was ap example of this; she invented a new method, de se tourner, 
et sé casser, at one and the same time. 

Perhaps you are not aware that the art of dancing is divided into branches 
—en Ballonne and en Tacquete. The Ballonne is the school of Tagliori, it 
is lightness combined with grace—the dance which seems to delight in and 
float on the air. 

“ The Tacquete is vivacity and rapidity ; ‘tis the little sparkling steps and 
measures on the point of the feet; in a word, it is what Fanny Bias was, and 
what Fanny Elssler is. 

“You are aware that a similar profession cannot be exercised with impunity 
From the mu'titude of simulated dangers the dancer accustoms herself to real 
ones, as the soldier in war times accustoms himself to pillage. Now she 's 
suspended to lines of wire, now she is seated on pasteboard clouds, she disap- 
pears through traps, she ascends through chimneys, she makes her exi\ by the 
window. Inthe first act of the new ballet La Peri, there is so dangerous & 
leap that I consider Carlotta Grisi risks her life every time she execu'es \t, 
the mal-adresse of a moment in shifting the trap-door, and Carlotta w ould dash 
ber brains out against the plank. There is a certain Englishman who never 
misses a performance of ballet ; he is persuaded that it will prove fatal to Car- 
lotta, and he would not for the world be absent on that night. This is the same 
Englishman who followed Van Amburgh for three years, ever believing that 
the moment would arrive when the wild beasts would sup on their master 





Mrs. Siddons.—* Mrs. Sidduns, after rushing off the stage in, apparent'y, 
the most excruciating anguish, in Belvidera or Mrs. Beverly, was accustomed 
to walk quietly to the green-room, thrusting up her nose erormous quan 
tities of snuff with the greatest nonchalance imeginable. After commending 
Keliy’s acting in the ‘ Deserter,’ she gravely added, ‘but, Kelly, you feel ‘0 
much: if you fee! so strongly, you will never make an actor.” 

Mrs. Yates.—* Miss Butler called oa Yates at his residence at Pimlico. 
The manager requested a specimen of her abilities. After she had recited 3 
speech, Yates repeated the speech himself, commenting as he went on. f 
a sudden the folding doors were burst open, and in rushed Mrs. Yates. She 
was one of the greatest of Mrs. Siddons’ predecessors, and had been the riv 
of Mrs. Crawford. Turning to her husband she said, in an angry tone,‘ What 
do vou teach the young woman ia that foolish way for? Listen, Miss; spea* 
the speech as I pronounce it :’ and, though then a coarse old woman, bedaube 








with rouge, she delivered it with an energy which proved that the fire of ge 
hius was not all extinguished,” 
Cooke and Kemble.—* Cooke used to remark, that in playing Iago '0 Joba 


Kemble’s Othello, he felt the difficulty of making a point. * Ir seemed to = 
he said, ‘ as if [ were a snail, which, endeavoring to issue from its shell, finds 
a large stone impeding its progress.’ ” 

Lewis.— He wore false teeth, false whiskers, and false calves. Tt was re 
an unusual thing to see a whisker, half unloosened, sticking up in the alr. elf 
he was standing once by the side scenes, a waggish actress employed _ 
in sticking pins into one of his falsecalves. When she had satistied ber = . 
much to the amusement of the by-standers, she tapped him on the =y * 
aud said, * Why, Lewis, somebody has been making a pincushiov of your. + 
Though the lady had been occupied some minutes io this pastime, Lewis 
fected to draw up his 'eg in agory, and swore Le felt the pain. F 

Munden and Jack Johnstone at Liverpool — They lodged together, — 
Jack Johnstone catered for theirdinner. He had a peculiar fondness for Cove 
try, and when asked by his companion every morning what they should ©, 
for dianer, re~ >'27!v replied vith rreat cray.ty, ‘Suppose we baee's tows. 
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